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SCHOOL HISTORY 


Tx dominant position of history in the 
social studies program is due largely to 
the early leadership of the American His- 
torical Association, exercised through such re- 
ports as that of the Committee of Seven, on 
secondary schools, and that of the Committee 
of Eight, on elementary schools. These very in- 
fluential recommendations gave some minor 
recognition to civics, but ignored geography, 
economics, sociology, and current affairs. Geog- 
raphy has maintained a position in elementary 
schools parallel to that of history. Under pressure 
from political scientists, economists, sociologists, 
and leaders in education, more room has been 
found in the secondary school program for social 
studies subject matter drawn from fields other 
than history. 

Contrary to misimpressions widely publicized 
in connection with the New York Times cam- 
paign for more American history, recently 
warmed over by Henry Pringle in the Saturday 
Evening Post, the expansion of the social studies 
program was not made at the expense of Ameri- 
can history, or at great expense to any other 
history. American history has continued to be 
taught, and required, at three levels, and, as 
school enrollments have increased, to an ever- 
larger number of pupils. 

European history does appear to have suffered 
by the adoption of ninth grade civics and twelfth 
grade problems of democracy, though the dam- 
age was more apparent than real. Ancient his- 
tory, with a large enrollment, and English his- 
tory and modern history, both electives with 
relatively small enrollments, have been merged 
into a two-year, year and a half, or one year 
course in world history, which has, however, 
reached a greater number of pupils than did the 
three separate courses in European history. 

Criticisms of the neglect of social studies other 
than history have been met, at least in part, as 
the 1916 report of the N.E.A. Committee on the 





Social Studies and the later report of the A.H.A. 
Commission on the Social Studies demonstrate. 
The resulting neglect of history of the world out- 
side the United States has not, however, aroused 
the protests that would be expected—or that 
could now well be justified. Criticisms of over- 
emphasis on the past and neglect of the present 
have been answered by increased attention in 
school courses and textbooks to recent times and 
by setting aside as much as one day a week for 
attention to current events—an allotment some- 
times criticized as excessive, sometimes as still 
inadequate, 


OME of the sharpest criticisms of history as a 
school subject, expressed by historians as 
well as social scientists and educators, have been 
directed at its emphasis on miscellaneous infor- 
mation and its preoccupation with names, dates, 
and battles—with political and military events— 
rather than with the story of civilization and 
changing patterns of human life and social de- 
velopment. James Harvey Robinson led that at- 
tack many years ago. Harold. Rugg’s program 
for a broad social studies offering, oriented to 
present-day life and problems and breaking down 
the boundaries between history, geography, and 
civics, was one reaction against the narrowness 
which Robinson was attacking. So were Leon C. 
Marshall’s social studies program and his “social 
process” approach. So were several programs of 
curriculum reorganization that attempted to in- 
tegrate the various social studies around major 
themes in human development, or around major 
areas of human living. 

All of these widely publicized revolts against 
history have themselves drawn heavily on his- 
tory—a point that has often been overlooked. 
They abandoned not history but one pattern 
for selecting and organizing history. And—also 
generally overlooked—that same pattern was also 
being abandoned by most historians, and par- 
ticularly those who were writing textbooks for 
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the schools and colleges. Historians, like the cur- 
riculum revisionists, were expanding the social 
studies program by giving more attention to 
social, economic, and cultural development. 
They were also giving more attention to recent 
times. And they were also attempting to inter- 
pret the past and present by selecting and de- 
veloping topics—and presently units—calculated 
to make the world intelligible to young citizens. 
With a minimum of fuss and ballyhoo, the his- 
tory offerings in the schools were quietly revo- 
lutionized by such historians as Robinson, 
Beard, Becker, Breasted, Faulkner, and Barker— 
to name but a few of the best-known textbook 
writers. In general, history in the colleges, gradu- 
ate schools, and teacher-training institutions has 
undergone a parallel transformation. 

We now have both chronological and topical 
histories, histories predominantly political and 
others predominantly social, economic, and cul- 
tural. We have textbooks called history and 
others called social studies that nevertheless draw 
heavily upon history. Revision, whether by 
friends or foes, has been extensive and has met 
many criticisms that once had much validity. 


Wuy TeEAcu History? 


ITERALLY dozens of values have been 
claimed for history. In their more extreme 
and naive versions they imply that the study of 
history automatically makes good citizens, 
promoting patriotism, civic responsibility, and 
wisdom about public affairs; that it builds pub- 
lic and private virtue, intellectual power and 
critical insights, and a love of historical and 
biographical reading. Effectively taught, history 
can contribute to all of these ends, and some oth- 
ers, but as often taught it can also yield little but 
boredom, distaste for history, and slovenly habits 
of thought and work. 

On the other hand, if the friends of history 
can be absurd, its enemies can be no less so, for 
their attacks are usually directed at some par- 
ticular selection of historical facts, at some less 
illuminating type of organization, and at incom- 
petent teaching—none of which are of the essence 
of history, and none of which are necessarily 
avoided by shifting to some label other than his- 
tory. 

History as a requirement for all youth cannot 
be justified on the ground that it has long been 
taught, or that some of us like to teach it. It 
must be justified, as a general requirement, in 
terms of indispensable contributions to demo- 
cratic citizenship—to civic competence or to bet- 


ter personal growth and adjustment. Nor can it 
adequately be justified in terms of such general 
objectives as good citizenship or rich and many- 
sided personalities, both of which are objectives 
of education as a whole—in all classrooms and 
all school activities, and in influences and ex- 
periences outside the school. Yet it is within the 
program for developing civic competence and 
well-adjusted individuals that the need for his- 
tory—for some substantial knowledge of the past 
—becomes apparent. 

Effective democracy requires citizens informed 
about the world in which they live, and in the 
affairs of which they are expected to participate. 
It also implies, in its principle that every indi- 
vidual shall have opportunity for the fullest de- 
velopment of his abilities and talents, citizens 
who understand the society to which they must 
adjust and in which they must use and enjoy 
their abilities and talents, Whether or not we 
include history among school requirements, and 
what history we select if we do require it, both 
depend on the extent to which history can make 
people understand the world about them. His- 
tory for professional historians is another matter. 
History for history's sake has a place in advanced 
and elective college courses and in graduate 
schools. History as a requirement in general edu- 
cation, in elementary and secondary schools and 
in colleges, is history for the sake of better politi- 
cal and better personal citizenship. It must have 
integrity, but that integrity must be maintained 
within the framework of the needs of society and 
of the individuals taught. 


ISTORY for citizenship, as the Charter 
for the Social Sciences issued by the Ameri- 
can Historical Association’s Commission on the 


Social Studies suggests, involves a selection from | 


our total knowledge of the past—a selection in 
which at least three factors must be taken into 
account: “, . . instruction in the social studies is 
conditioned by the spirit and letter of scholar 
ship, by the realities and ideas of the society in 
which it is carried on, and by the nature and 
limitations of the teaching and learning process 








at the various grade levels. . . .” Since each of 
these three factors is in process of continuous | 
change, a frequent if not continuous change in 
the selection of what history—and other social | 
studies—we teach is obviously implied. Nor can 
professional historians alone, or students of cur 
rent social trends and needs alone, or specialists 
in the teaching and learning process alone, deter 
mine the selection of what history we teach. 
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EDITOR’S PAGE 


Furthermore, history is not the only subject 
that explains, or helps to explain the world in 
which we live. The other social studies—geog- 
raphy, civics, economics, sociology, anthropology, 
social psychology, and current events—all con- 
tribute, or can contribute. So can, and so should, 
literature, art, music, science, and other fields. 


ISTORY does, however, have four very 
great advantages in explaining our world. 

1. It is all-inclusive, the sum total of our 
knowledge of the past and of human experience. 
If it is so broad that some selection must be 
made, it is also broad enough that many kinds 
of selection can be—and have been—made. 

2. Whenever anyone asks “Why?” the answer 
is usually given in terms of what has happened 
earlier. The past, near or remote or both, gener- 
ally provides explanations for the present or any 
aspect of the present. 

3. History is vicarious experience. It can and 
does expand, as necessary, whatever direct and 
firsthand experience any of us—pupils or adults— 
possess. Direct experience is the more effective, 
but it is not extensive enough in our compli- 
cated and interdependent world. Furthermore, as 
Polybius remarked long ago, “there are two 
roads to the information of mankind—one 
through misfortunes of their own, the other 
through those of others: the former is the more 
unmistakable, the latter the less painful.” 

4. History is largely concerned with people, 
what they did, and what happened to them. 
Much of it can, of course, be refined into gen- 
eralizations and abstractions, but it can always 
be presented as narration and description—that 
is, in an elementary form adapted either to the 
abilities and comprehension of young children 
or of older children or adults. It can be adapted 
to the learning requirements of those who do not 
read well or to the needs of those who do read 
well. It includes illustrative examples with which 
to explain, or from which to develop, abstract 
ideas and generalizations. It can be, and perhaps 
in school too often is, abstract, generalized, ma- 
ture, like much of the content of economics, gov- 
ernment, and sociology, all of which are likely 
to draw, for illustrative detail needed in teaching, 
upon the past. 

It may also be pointed out to those who be- 
lieve in the integration of subjects, that history, 
as the sum of our knowledge of human experi- 
ence, is itself an integration, which can never 
avoid including material associated with more 
specialized areas, or subjects. 
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F HISTORY offers the widest choice in select- 
ing the aspects to be taught in school, it also 
offers a wide choice in types of organization— 
and we can find precedents for each in the spe- 
cializations and writing of respectable historians. 
We can teach periods—ancient, medieval, mod- 
ern, or subdivisions of them. We can teach na- 
tions, or groups or series of nations. We can teach 
topics, related to human activities or to institu- 
tions—agriculture, labor, religion, democracy, art, 
slavery, transportation, or housing. We can teach 
aspects of human activity—political, military, 
economic, social, cultural. We can teach history 
in relation to current problems or current hap- 
penings. We can, again, teach history as simple 
and elementary narrative of what happened, or 
as more mature analysis and explanation of what 
happened. We can use one selection and organ- 
ization or approach at one grade level, and a dif- 
ferent selection and organization or approach at 
another. We can combine history and any other 
subject. And, furthermore, all of these patterns 
have been used, at all levels of instruction from 
the elementary school to the college. 


ISTORY teaching in schools—and in col- 

leges—has been far from an unqualified 
success. Sometimes the selection and organization 
of what has been taught has been at fault. Some- 
times the obligation of a required course to de- 
velop practical knowledge in the interests of bet- 
ter citizenship has been forgotten or ignored. 
Sometimes the content selected has been too 
mature—or occasionally not mature enough—for 
the group taught. Sometimes unimaginative 
repetition of both content and organization has 
killed interest. Sometimes inadequately trained 
teachers, lacking insight, have stopped with drill 
on surface facts without being able to develop 
meanings and understandings. 

All of these weaknesses are serious, but they 
have no real bearing on the values of history, or 
the need for knowledge of history. Criticisms and 
constructive measures should be directed toward 
the weaknesses in selection and teaching; to 
condemn or eliminate history is to miss the 
mark. 

So long as the schools attempt to develop un- 
derstanding of the world in which they operate, 
history in some form or other must be drawn 
upon. And so long as we try to make democracy 
function, citizens will need the greatest amount 
of understanding of their world that can be 
developed. 

Eruinc M,. Hunt 



































Man and Soils in America 


George T. Renner 








HE United States has some eight prin- 

cipal types of soils and these are arranged 

in a pattern of ten large soil regions. 
Each of these regions has presented its own set 
of special opportunities, handicaps, and prob- 
lems to that part of the American people which 
settled and developed it: Each of these regions 
has, accordingly, played an important and special 
role in the nation’s growth. The American his- 
tories which so far have been written pay only 
generalized attention to soil. To be sure, they 
regard it as America’s greatest and most basic 
natural resource; but from there, they proceed 
to treat it only as something necessary for agri- 
culture. Agriculture itself is too often treated 
merely as a group of industries whose success 
depends upon hard work and profit or loss re- 
sulting from economic competition. 

To a certain extent, all this is true enough, 
but it can be almost completely misleading; and 
it can and has often covered up the real reasons 
lying behind a great deal of the nation’s his- 
tory. It also hides the real reasons for a great 
deal of the nation’s geography today. 

In the first place, it is hardly correct to speak 
of soil as an element of man’s environment. The 
plural term, soils, is much more appropriate. 
When once the plural nature of this factor is 
recognized, the student of social science is im- 
pelled to discover the eight major soil types of 
the United States, and to mark out the ten great 
soil regions of the nation. This done, he is then 
equipped to view many facts of American his- 
tory as the natural results of certain normal geo- 
graphic relationships; rather than continuing to 
regard them as the results of chance factors or 
as the fruits of mere human cussedness or virtue. 


SUBTROPICAL RED AND YELLOw SoILs (1)? 


HE first British settlers in what is now the 
United States settled on the subtropical red 








This account of the role of soils and their use and 
abuse in American history is contributed by a pro- 
fessor of geography in Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 








and yellow soils which cover our southeastern 
states from Virginia southward. These colonists 
came from western Europe where gray-brown 
forest soil is the rule. They tried western Euro- 
pean agriculture on these southern soils but it 
was largely a failure. It was not until they de- 
veloped an entirely new system of agriculture 
that they were at all successful. In doing so, they 
used two native Amerindian crops, corn for food, 
and tobacco for cash income through export; 
but in addition, they experimented with the 
Oriental crops of rice, tea, indigo, mulberry 
(silk), and cotton from the red and yellow soils 
of China. For labor in the subtropical climate, 
they imported Negro slaves, and gradually de- 
veloped a plantation form of agriculture on the 
better grades of land. After the invention of the 
cotton gin, cotton growing became very impor- 
tant. Later, sugar cane was added, and with the 
still later development of agricultural machinery, 
rice growing increased in importance. 

This system of cotton, corn, and tobacco grow- 
ing early began to deplete the soil fertility. 
Hence, old fields were abandoned and let go 
back to brush, and new fields were cleared each 
year. This process could not long suffice, and so 
a steady westward migration of planters and 
their slaves to new lands took place. 

Cotton, corn, and tobacco are clean-tilled 
crops, leaving the soil unprotected against the 
heavy summer monsoon rains. The soil remains 
bare and unfrozen during the mild winters in 
this climate, leaving the soil also exposed to the 
cyclonic winter rains. The result of this Southern 
system of agriculture has been an appalling 
amount of soil leaching, washing, and gullying. 
Today one haif of the nation’s eroded land lies 
in the South, and two thirds of all commercial 
fertilizer used each year in the nation goes to the 
South. 

The value of all the soil washed off Southern 
fields and sent down the streams to the sea since 
1790 probably exceeds the value of all the cotton 
we have exported since that date. Such a system 


The numbers in parentheses refer to numbered soil 
regions on the map. 
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MAN AND SOILS IN AMERICA 


of farming is not profitable, to say the least. The 
South supports only 30,000,000 people today, 
and yet it has, after only 300 years, ruined more 
land than the whole nation of Japan had to start 
with. In comparison, the Japanese have farmed 
their land for more than thirty centuries and 
they have ruined none of their soils; instead, they 
have greatly improved them. 

Plantation agriculture has not only ruined 
millions of acres of soil in the South, but also 
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pean crops and livestock: wheat, oats, rye, barley, 
flax, clover, cattle, sheep, and swine. The pro- 
duction of all these was immediately successful, 
and native corn was added to the list. 

The settlers in the East tried slaves and a plan- 
tation system of farming, but these failed. In 
some localities, a European peasant system was 
tried, but that, too, failed. Agriculture in the 
East rapidly evolved into a small owner or yeo- 
man type of farming, and this bred self-reliance, 


MAJOR SOIL REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


helped to bring on the American Civil War 
which in turn ruined the well-to-do Southern 
landowning classes. Since that war, the modified 
plantation system has ruined the small farmers 
and farm laborers, both black and white, through 
the prevailing system of land leasing, tenancy, 
and farm credit. Truly, Americans have not yet 
learned how to use their subtropical red and 
yellow soils. 


THE EASTERN GRAY-BROWN ForEsT SOILS (2) 


UROPEAN colonists settled the East, that 
is, New England and the Middle Atlantic 
Section, nearly as early as they did the South. 
They found there gray-brown forest soils with 
which they had been familiar in western Europe. 
They brought with them all the western Euro- 


widespread land ownership, security, and de- 
mocracy. 

Hordes of immigrants poured in from Europe, 
for the most part avoiding the South. The East 
grew rapidly and after 1800 the settlers began 
spilling over into the Middle West. This west- 
ward movement became almost a flood after 
1825. By 1840, this migration and land-clearing 
had reached the western edge of the gray-brown 
forest soils. The East and the Middle West 
(which Southerners lumped together and called 
the “North’’) developed rapidly and evolved a 
unique rural American culture. This culture 
was based upon free labor and middle-class 
land ownership. It gradually became antagonis- 
tic toward large land holding, unpaid slave la- 
bor, and plantation agriculture. 
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Tue Brack Prairie SOILS (4) 


BOUT 1840 both the Southern planters and 

the Midwestern farmers, in their westward 
movements, reached the black prairie soil belt. 
At first it balked settlement, but when steel 
plows were invented the settlers could break its 
tough sod. These prairie lands turned out to 
have the most fertile soils ever known. A terrific 
contest developed to see who would possess it. 
The “free soilers” got Iowa and northern Iili- 
nois and developed them into a vast Corn belt. 
The slave holders got the prairies of northern 
Missouri and the “black waxy” area of central 
Texas, while Oklahoma (held by the native 
Amerindians) was closed to settlement. A fierce 
quarrel arose over the border territory of Kan- 
sas, but the prairies of the eastern part of that 
land finally went to the “free soilers.” 

This was not the first time the two systems 
had clashed. They had done so in the tidewater 
lands of Chesapeake Bay, in the Appalachians, 
and farther west in the Ozarks, but the resulting 
ill-feeling had always been patched up by debate 
and compromise. This time the Southerners’ dis- 
appointment at losing the richest soil on earth 
was too great to be borne. In 1861, the South 
attempted to leave the Union and set up its own 
national government, the Confederate States of 
America. The result was unsuccessful. 


THE CHERNOZEMS OR BLACK EARTHS (5) 


N 1865, after the Civil War was over, west- 

ward settlement was resumed, and before 
long, farms were being staked out on the black 
chernozem soils of the eastern half of the Great 
Plains. Toward the north, some of these soils 
were put in corn; toward the south, in cotton. 
Most of the land, however, went into wheat, just 
as the northern black prairie soils were rapidly 
coming to specialize in corn and meat animals, 
and the southern prairie soils in cotton. 

Both the black prairie soils and the black 
chernozem soils produced crops abundantly and 
cheaply, and the newly built railways hauled 
them back to eastern markets. The farmers of 
the East and the older areas of the South could 
not compete. In the East there was a vast deal of 
land abandonment because many farmers either 
moved westward to better lands or went to New 
York, Philadelphia, and the New England mill 
towns in search of jobs. 

In the South there was a great deal of aban- 
donment of depleted cotton lands in the older 
areas. Also tobacco farming was moving away 


from the coastal plain and into interior districts, 
Soil depletion and soil erosion, however, were 
not confined to the South. The gray-brown for- 
est soils of the East and eastern Middle West also 
suffered. These soils were like west European 
soils, but the continental climate of this region 
was not like the marine climate of western 
Europe. European agricultural methods under 
the gentle winter marine rains of England were 
not destructive, but under the vigorous summer 
thundershowers of northeastern United States 
they were appallingly so. Consequently, soil ero- 
sion has taken a serious toll here, although not 
as great as on the South’s red and yellow soils, 
After a hundred years of readjustment (1845 
to 1945) agriculture on the gray-brown soils is 


becoming more prosperous. Mixed general farm- | 


ing has replaced grain farming on the better 
lands. Dairying, chicken raising, and some fruit 
growing are developing. The use of more and 
more land for pasture grass is reducing erosion. 
Vegetable raising for big city markets is being 
developed on heavily fertilized soils. The rougher 
lands, more subject to soil erosion, are being 
allowed to go back to brush and timber. These 
latter need to be put under an organized re- 
forestation program leading to a huge system of 
state and national forests. 


‘THE FAR WESTERN GRAY-BROWN Forest SoILs (2) 


EANWHILE the gray-brown soils of the 
Pacific Coast had also begun to be settled. 
In the Mediterranean climate of southern Cali- 
fornia, Franciscan padres from Spain established 
mission settlements in the late 1700's. To these 
sites they transplanted Mediterranean agricul- 
ture. In the lands about their missions they 
raised olives, grapes, citrus fruits, winter wheat, 
and barley. Later, the Californios, large land- 
owners, set up huge cattle and sheep ranches. 
When gold was discovered in 1848 hundreds 


of thousands of Americans rushed to California. | 


Many, disappointed in mining, turned to agri- 


culture to supply the mining camps and rapidly | 


growing towns. A period of bonanza wheat grow- 
ing followed. Some of these wheat farms were 
the largest that the world has ever seen. The 
growing of wheat, barley, rice, and other grains 
still continues, but the coming of the trancon- 
tinental railroads and the development of irriga- 
tion has made much of the land too valuable for 
such extensive crops. At present much of south- 
ern and central California has developed into a 
land of small-scale intensive horticulture, viti- 
culture, and fruit growing. 
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MAN AND SOILS IN AMERICA 


Farther north, in western Oregon and Wash- 
ington, the climate is the Western European 
rather than the Mediterranean type. Most of the 
land is in timber, and it should remain so for- 
ever. Dairying on the hilly and rolling areas is 
ideally suited to the climate, soil, and grass. On 
the small alluvial lowlands mixed farming, truck 
gardening, and small-fruit raising is becoming 
highly developed. 


BROWN SEMI-DESERT AND GRAY DESERT SOILS (7, 8) 


N THE vast Western Intermontane Region, 

between the Sierra Nevadas and the Cascades 
on the west and the Rocky Mountains on the 
east, the soils are mostly of two kinds. There are 
brown semi-desert soils on the less arid lands, 
and gray desert soils on the more arid. 

Both these soils provide low-grade range for 
cattle and sheep ranching. Young alluvial soils 
in most of the valleys are suitable for irrigation; 
that is, providing the water supply is adequate 
and the land lies low enough so that water can 
be led to flow onto it. 

Some of the Indians practiced irrigation here, 
but it was not until after the arrival of the Mor- 
mons in Utah in 1847 that irrigation agriculture 
really developed. After that, individuals, land 
companies, states, and even the Federal Govern- 
ment, developed scores of irrigation projects. 

Well-irrigated young alluvial soil in the val- 
leys gives excellent crops of alfalfa, grain, fruits, 
sugar beets, pasture grass, and vegetables. There 
has, of course, been considerable unwise irriga- 
tion development. Even the best localities are a 
long distance from market, and haulage costs 
eat up most of the profits. 

The non-irrigated lands of the West (and this 
is perhaps 95 per cent of the total area) remain 
mostly in desert and grass range. Most of this 
has been almost destroyed by over-grazing. The 
management of public range and the planning of 
a sensible irrigation policy are the two primary 
problems for our desert and semi-desert soils. 


‘THE CHESTNUT-COLORED SoILs (6) 


ETURNING to the Great Plains, we may 
recall that the blackearth soils of the east- 
ern portion were settled shortly after the Civil 
War. They rapidly developed into a great wheat 
belt with auxiliary corn, oats, flax, and livestock 
production. West of the black earth or cherno- 
zem, however, lie the chestnut colored soils of 
the short-grass steppes. These are just as fertile 
as the chernozem soils, but the rainfall is lighter 
and far more undependable. 
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In the 1860's this soil region was an immense 
cattle kingdom. In the 1870's, the advancing line 
of farm settlement reached these soils and began 
plowing them up for grain growing. A cycle of 
dry years flung the settlers back. Again they ad- 
vanced in the 18go’s, and again a series of 
drought years routed them. Those who stayed, 
developed a dry-farming agriculture and were 
fairly successful, at least along the eastern edge. 
Cattle and sheep ranching held the more wester- 
ly areas. 

During the First World War, inflated wheat 
prices spurred farm settlement to move westward 
almost to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. The 
great drought years of the 1930's, however, 
brought crop failure, dust storms, and bank- 
ruptcy. An immense exodus of broken people 
took place. The Federal Government, with its 
seed and feed loans, shelterbelt projects, emer- 
gency water trains, and its Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, Soil Conservation Service, Resettlement 
Administration, land planning program, and 
public works outlay, was compelled to take over. 

Much of this land should be reseeded in grass 
and go back to livestock grazing. The remaining 
agriculture should be carefully regulated, or it 
may again be overextended in time of high prices 
or war needs. Truly, we Americans have not yet 
learned how to use the chestnut soils of this 
semi-arid region. 


SOILS OF THE COLUMBIA BASIN (4, 5, 6) 


N THE Columbia River Basin there is an 

area whose varied soils are much like those 
of the Great Plains. There, all the problems of 
the Great Plains are repeated on a smaller scale. 
There, too, the American farmer has made the 
same mistakes in soil use. 


THE Popzot Sotts (3) 


ROBABLY the worst record made by Ameri- 

cans has been in the use of our podzol soils. 
Podzols cover northern New England, the higher 
parts of the northern Appalachian Highlands, 
and the upper Great Lakes Area. 

Settlement began fairly early on the New Eng- 
land podzols, but not until after 1870 in the 
Great Lakes districts. The land was originally 
covered by fine coniferous forests. When it was 
logged off, many lumbermen stayed on as farm- 
ers. Some of the lumber companies tricked thou- 
sands of people into buying this land for farms. 
Terrible labor is required to clear the stumps 
and glacial boulders. ‘The soil is poor, and the 
climate is cool and frosty even in summer. Farms 








ss 








are isolated and the supplementary income from 
wood cutting is now about gone. Many of these 


. farms cannot produce a decent living. Much land 
is tax delinquent. State grants have to be made 


to provide roads and schools. Many counties and 
school districts there are bankrupt. Land aban- 
donment is going on steadily. 

Some of the northern counties of Wisconsin 
have attempted to zone their lands so that such 
unwise settlement will be corrected, and in the 
future prevented. The inhabitants of other states 
refuse to adopt such a common-sense method of 
dealing with the problem. Maine, fortunately, 
never organized local governments for some of 
her northern areas, and so most of her podzol 
areas remain in producing forest. This has been 
the wisest and most profitable use of what should 
be permanent forest land. Some parts of north- 
ern New Hampshire, Vermont, and Michigan 
manage to retain farm settlement on podzol soils 
because the inhabitants have gone into the sum- 
mer tourist business. 


SUMMARY OF PRESENT USES 


MAY summarize the present use of soils 

in the United States as follows: our sub- 
tropical red and yellow soils constitute our cot- 
ton and tobacco belt. Our gray-brown forest soils 
are mostly used for general farming. The north- 
ern podzols are given over to dairying, potato 
growing, and cut-over stump land. Our prairie 
soils specialize in corn and livestock. Just west of 
these, the fertile black chernozems produce 
wheat. The brown soils of the still drier western 
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lands support cattle and sheep ranching and 
attempt to produce wheat by dairy farming. Our 
gray desert soils support some grazing and irriga- 
tion agriculture. 


NEEDED CHANGES 


T IS fairly apparent to any student of geog- 


raphy, history, and economics that certain | 


general changes in American soil use are badly 
needed. For the red and yellow soils, more gen- 
eral farming and dairying and less cotton, to- 
bacco, and corn are needed. For the gray-brown 
forest soils, more dairying, more truck and mar- 
ket gardening (using fertilizer) and much more 
forestry are mandatory. The podzols should be 
almost wholly devoted to forest production. 


The black earths or chernozem soils should | 


probably remain, as they now are, in wheat and 
corn production. The chestnut earths should 
produce less wheat and more grassland. In the 
brown soils, dry farming might well be elim- 
inated altogether, and grazing redeveloped. On 
our gray desert soils we should restore all public 
range, reduce and control public grazing, and | 
plan future irrigation projects wisely and con- 
servatively. 

Our history has been full of mistakes in land 








use, some of them very costly. In a rapidly grow- 


e ° ° ) 
ing young nation, such mistakes were mostly = 


avoidable. We now know enough economic geog- 
raphy, however, that such mistakes need not be | 
repeated. It is time that citizens demand and | 
get a national land use policy. Perhaps it is time | 


for us to educate citizens to make that demand. | 
i 
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Workers Education and the 


Social Studies 


Fannia M. Cohn 
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IEWED in proper perspective, the edu- 
cation of the adult worker is both prepa- 
ration for a better life and a social ex- 
riment which in itself makes life more mean- 
ingful, for the educational process as we know it 
is designed to help the adult individual find his 
place in society—to make him a happier person, 
a more purposeful participant in useful com- 
munity activity. We must show, methodically, 
the place of the labor movement in our social 
scheme, and the meaningful relation between 
everyday life and broad social issues such as 
national and international affairs, taxation, and 
fiscal and trade policies. 

Teachers of social studies are aware that the 
primary demand of the labor movement, one on 
which it never compromised, was the shorter 
work-week. This hard-won gain released the time 
and energy which made the workers’ education 
movement, and adult education in general, pos- 
sible. 

Workers’ education holds that the worker is 
seldom ignorant but frequently uninformed. We 
have faith in the common man, in his idealism, 
his sense of justice, in his willingness, if only 
the facts are placed at his disposal, to make sacri- 


| fices for the common good. Workers’ education 


therefore assists the labor movement in providing 
the information that will make it possible for 


_ our organized workers to participate as effective 


citizens, creatively and intelligently, in the affairs 


' of our democracy. Yes, the organized labor move- 
y 


ment is reaching for power, but for power that 


| generates from action based on knowledge and 


understanding. 

Finally, workers’ education is guided by the 
belief of modern psychologists that creative 
imagination and initiative can be developed 








This article, by the secretary of the Educational 
Department of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, grows out of a section meeting of 
the National Council at Cleveland, November 25, 1944. 











under improved social conditions, It thus gives 
new meaning to the creative efforts of workers 
everywhere. 

The labor movement is an increasingly vital 
factor in our national life, and as such it merits 
the attention of teachers of the social studies. A 
fuller and more realistic treatment of the social 
factors that influence and determine our present- 
day life would save our young people from the 
skepticism which sometimes results from the dis- 
crepancies between the bitter realities that they 
must face in real life and what they have read 
about the world in some of their books. Such a 
realistic understanding would greatly simplify 
the work of those of us who devote ourselves to 
adult education and who believe that in a dy- 
namic democracy the education of the citizen 
cannot end when he leaves the public school. 


~ 


THe NEED FOR SOCIAL LITERACY 


HOSE who are interested in adult education 

should not overlook the widespread social, 
political, and economic illiteracy that exists 
among all groups in our population. The large 
number of books, periodicals, and other general 
literature dealing with the many vexing prob- 
lems confronting our country as part of “One 
World” are not addressed to and consequently 
rarely reach the vast public, which is busily 
engaged with its daily affairs of earning a living, 
and is deeply concerned over what it will face 
in the postwar world. But it is precisely this vast 
public, composed of the average citizen, the back- 
bone of our democracy, that “tips the scales”— 
whose votes determine the final outcome of all 
issues in our social and political life. 

We need a body of social, political, and eco- 
nomic commentary written primarily for the 
millions of our citizens who are affected by, and 
who in turn affect, our public policies. Our writ” 
ers who are interested in clarifying the thinking 
of the average citizen will have to develop a 
simplicity of language and structure in the prepa- 
ration of their material, Means must also be 
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devised to influence the choice and character of 
the material used in our public media of com- 
munication, particularly the radio and the 
movies, so that the needs of the people may be 
served more fully. We may have to do this by 
exerting organized pressure or by supplying 
our own material, or by a combination of both. 
In any case, the character of the material which 
is being fed to the general public through movie 
scripts, radio programs, and magazine articles 
in periodicals with nation-wide circulation con- 
stitutes a problem that neither we in workers’ 
education nor teachers of social studies in the 
schools can afford to ignore. 

" We are deeply concerned with the teaching of 
the social studies, but not as something abstract 
and academic. Workers’ education holds no brief 
for knowledge without understanding. Social 
philosophies and general information, if not 
applied, cannot serve beneficially either the indi- 
vidual or humanity. We cannot emphasize too 
strongly the importance of a literate, well-in- 
formed citizenry if a lasting peace is to be built, 
and a civilized, orderly world is to prevail. There- 
fore, we strive to make the individual use his 
understanding for a a social purpose, and we 
advocate the principle that education must lead 
to responsible group action aimed at creating a 
better society for all as a condition for a better, 
more satisfying, more fruitful life for each of us. 


POLITICAL ACTION 


LTHOUGH a good deal of public excite- 
ment and interest have generally been 
aroused around election time, in the past main 
interest was usually focussed on the presidential 
candidates and little or no attention was given 
to the election of a Congress which would co- 
operate in the passing of legislation in the public 
interest. This was dramatically illustrated in the 
1942 elections when progressive members of Con- 
gress were defeated because of the small electoral 
turnout, 

With the advent of the New Deal, a gradual 
change in the attitude of the workers towards 
more direct political participation was effected, 
due primarily to the efforts of the labor move- 
ment. The organized workers who, in the past, 
had clung to political parties as a family tradi- 
tion, learned from bitter experience the necessity 
for collective action in the political field as well 
as in the industrial. Through the social legisla- 
tion of the New Deal they began more and more 
to appreciate the importance of political action 
on their part if their economic and social gains 
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were to be maintained and further extended, 

In the last three presidential elections we have 
accordingly seen increasing numbers of workers 
who did not hesitate to break family tradition 
and act collectively to further their interests, 
This they did in an organized manner under the 
leadership of their trade unions. This is one of 





the great contributions which the labor move. | 
ment has made towards our democracy. | 


NEED FOR BROADER WorRKERS’ EDUCATION 


HE postwar world contains both a promise 

and a threat. The American people, after | 
having suffered a decade of unemployment and 
depression during which they were denied the 
use of their hard acquired skills, nevertheless 
threw themselves wholeheartedly behind the war 
effort in the hope that a better world would be 
built out of this great disaster. If these people 
are disappointed—ideologically, economically, or 
socially—with the outcome of this global strug- 
gle, our democracy will face a real danger such 
as it has never faced before. 

Some people have simplified the Nazi move- 
ment as one which had its roots in the ambitions 
and designs of one person or a group of persons. 
This is not only confusing but most dangerous. 
The roots of Nazism go deeper. It is the historical 
responsibility of workers’ education to analyze ) 
and interpret the real origin of Nazism, and to} 
bring home to the workers the fact that it was | 
only during a critical period in the history of | 
mankind, during a time when political, eco- 
nomic, and social institutions failed to meet the 
needs of the masses of the people who wanted to_ 
live decent, dignified lives, that the rise to power 
of Nazism was made possible. In a word, Nazism 
must be seen in relation to the whole social 
structure. 

If the progressive, democratic forces in Europe, 
including Germany, had not confined themselves 
to being “critical opposition” only, but had had 
the daring and foresight to get together with 
America and take the lead in social and economic | 
planning to meet the great technological advance | 
accelerated by the First World War, it is reason- 
able to assert that the tragedy which befell 
Europe, the rise of Nazism, could have been 
crushed in the very beginning. The most impor- 
tant functions that workers’ education assumes, 
therefore, in this great period of social change 
are: (1) to interpret the present world upheaval 
as an historical phenomenon; (2) to analyz 
the clash of ideals involved in this revolutionary 
struggle; (3) to evaluate critically the economic 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


and social values of our time from both a na- 
tional and an international point of view; and 
(4) to make all the necessary information con- 
cerning these problems available to the people. 

Workers’ education must also emphasize the 
importance of an evaluation of economic and 
racial imperialism, two of the most dangerous 
enemies of mankind, and the sources of most 
wars. It must analyze and interpret the cultures, 
characteristics, and aspirations of the races of the 
world, It must point out that only as men and 
women of the other races, which inhabit the 
countries in and around the Pacific, are treated 
with respect and understanding, will we receive 
the full cooperation of these countless millions 
in our common struggle against the enemies of 
real freedom and democracy. 


HOSE of us who realize what an important 
 tcheenre the home exercises upon the de- 
velopment of our children, the citizens of tomor- 
row, insist that the community should assume 
the responsibility for keeping our adult popula- 
tion enlightened in a changing world. This de- 
mand assumes increasing importance in the post- 
war world, when our citizens will be called upon 
to make historic decisions which will influence 
not only our own country but the whole world. 

The usual reply to such a demand has been the 
“budget.” It has been asserted that most of our 
communities are already overburdened with 
taxes, that there must be a limit to taxing real 
estate and raising rents. Recognizing that there 
is a certain amount of justice in this argument, 
there has been a growing enlightened opinion 
which maintains that while education is pri- 
marily the function of the community, it is also 
a national responsibility, which must be met 
by the federal government through the appropri- 
ation of funds for carrying out an effective educa- 
tional program, both for children and for their 
parents. At the same time safeguards must be 
taken to see that the administration of such pro- 
grams remains under local control. 


HE labor movement joins other enlightened 

citizens in their efforts to make higher educa- 
tion available to all, and not only to those who 
can pay for it, because it considers culture a most 
powerful instrument for democracy. Democratic 
culture abolishes the special birthright. It offers 
the greatest opportunities for the development 
of talent and makes possible the creative partici- 
pation of the people in the formulation of social 
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policies and the achievement of greater social ful- 
fillment. 

The labor movement therefore expects that 
in postwar America all our children will get at 
least a high school education, and that a college 
education will be made possible for all who 
desire it. Such an education need not neces- 
sarily be associated with working towards a de- 
gree or training for a specific profession. What 
is most important is that our children get an 
education such that they may enjoy a fuller and 
richer life. 

A real resentment prevails in the labor move- 
ment against the dangerous artificial gulf which 
still exists between the vocational and academic 
high schools. In the former the emphasis has 
been placed to exclusively on the “trade.” Since 
we recognize that the aim of education should 
be to prepare students for effective, intelligent, 
informed citizenship, irrespective of vocation, 
cultural subjects should definitely be included 
in the curricula of trade schools. 

It is encouraging to know that many educators 
are discussing this problem, but we must see to it 
that this discussion leads to the elimination of a 
longstanding defect in our vocational schools. 


FuLt EMPLOYMENT AND SECURITY 


UR people expect that in the postwar 

world poverty, unemployment, ill-health, 
malnutrition, and slums will be things of the 
past. They have learned during this emergency 
that the nation has all the necessary resources— 
economic, industrial, technological—as well as the 
human skills required to make a happy life for 
all its citizens. Out of the accumulated experi- 
ence of the great depression and the global war 
our government has developed a better tech- 
nique for social planning and control. 

There are those who fear that economic plan- 
ning may endanger our personal freedom, But 
while they are not certain that economic abun- 
dance must necessarily lead to a democratic so- 
ciety, they do know from experience that poverty, 
insecurity, ill-health, and sometimes the fear of 
these things, lead to degradation. 

The answer to such reservations is that plan- 
ning is always going on, but up to now it has 
been primarily by industrial organizations whose 
main concern has been their individual profits. 
We in the labor movement insist that postwar 
planning should be done by government, man- 
agement, and the labor movement, conjointly, 
for the purpose of making effective use of our 
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resources—our plants, equipment, and the im- 
proved techniques developed during the course 
of the war—to provide our people with a basis 
of economic security. This must be done without 
in any way altering the underlying values of our 
traditions of liberty and democracy. Although we 
have learned that unselfish, intelligent, far-see- 
ing leadership is essential to the health of a 
democracy, we must insist that the individual 
remain the source of values in our society, and 
individual fulfillment its basic objective. Finally, 
maximum freedom must be secured for the or- 
ganization of workers into free trade unions. 
Another vital problem for our democracy to 
face is that of our Negro citizens. A fighting 
democracy such as ours cannot adopt as its war 
slogan the ideals of freedom and democracy while 
some ten million of our own citizens do not fully 
enjoy these rights. We know that our Negro fel- 
low citizens, who are shedding their blood on 
the battlefields so that democracy and human 
dignity will prevail, and the other millions who 
sustain them on the home front, expect that in 
the postwar America they will enjoy to the full 
every right that an American citizen is entitled 
to. We all appreciate the contribution which our 
Negro citizens have made to our young culture. 
No other people in all history have gone so far 
in so short a time since release from slavery. We 
have a right to expect that their full participa- 
tion in our national life will be accelerated. 
The labor movement insists that social se- 
curity should be extended to every group which 
makes the life of the nation possible. It deplores 
the fact that more citizens are excluded from 
social security benefits than are covered by them. 


HousINnc, HEALTH, AND NUTRITION 


ECENT housing is one of the primary prob- 
lems facing the community and the nation. 
It is an established fact that juvenile delinquency 
can be traced to unpleasant home surroundings. 
A cheerful home environment in a well-con- 
structed, modernly equipped house is just as im- 
portant for the progress of our democracy as are 
our schools, colleges, and other public institu- 
tions which tend to safeguard our liberties and 
welfare. 
A large-scale housing program will also be one 
of the most important schemes of conversion 
from war to peacetime production, and will con- 
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‘ideals the labor movement, through the medium 








tribute toward the achievement of full employ- 
ment at the same time that it provides our citi- 
zens with a most vital social benefit. 

Our military leaders are fully appreciative of 
the fact that the vigor, resourcefulness, cheerful- 
ness, and efficiency of any army depend upon the 
health of the individual soldier, The workers 
know that important advances have been made 
in the science of nutrition. They also know that 
America is one of the leading food-producing 
countries of the world. They expect that there 
will be no repetition of crop and livestock de. 
struction in order to keep the farmers from 
bankruptcy. They expect a postwar America in 
which the farmer will find it profitable to make 
full use of agricultural machinery and produce | 
enough food to make available to every citizen | 
an adequate and nutritious diet. 


Towarp BETTER CITIZENSHIP 


OME people object to social planning at this 

time lest it weaken our war effort..We in the 
labor movement emphatically disagree with such 
an attitude. The workers know that no plan, no 
matter how elaborately formulated, will be of 
any use unless we defeat the enemies of human- 
ity. We are therefore convinced that a purpose- 





ful, enlightened, far-sighted social program will 
have the effect of strengthening the determina- 
tion of our fighting men and women to crush the 
enemy on the battlefront; it will stimulate those | 
on the home front to contribute their full share 
towards the winning of the war. We of all na 
tions, whose background is so idealistic, should 
appreciate the moral and physical value of ideas | 
and ideologies. 

We may say that one of the most important 
tasks of workers’ education is to sustain the con- 
fidence of the masses in representative govern- 
ment, especially at this time when the so-called 
“weaknesses” of the democratic system are being 
subjected to such brutal attack by dark forces 
the world over. New courage, strengthened de: | 
termination, deepened confidence, and faith in 
the higher objectives and aspirations of mat 
kind—these are the human attributes we need to 
illuminate our way in the postwar world. These 





of worker’s education, and you, as teachers of 
the social studies, seek to inculcate in the citizens 
of our country. 
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The Pennsylvania Federation of 


Junior Historians 


Elizabeth Wallace 
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N APRIL 16, 1942, two hundred stu- 

dent delegates and teacher sponsors, 

representing sixteen high school history 
clubs, met in Harrisburg and formed an organi- 
zation known as the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Junior Historians. Two years later over five thou- 
sand students from almost every county in the 
Commonwealth had joined the organization; 
today charters of membership are issued to newly 
organized history clubs in private, public, and 
parochial schools in rapidly increasing numbers. 
This program was created jointly by the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Commission, the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Historical Societies, and the 
Pennsylvania Social Studies Council to develop 
an active interest in the study of community, 
county, State, and American history, and of 
archaeology and government among secondary 
schoo! students. 

When, in 1943, an act’ was passed making 
mandatory the teaching of Pennsylvania history 
in high schools, a policy of study and research 
was already underway within the Federation, and 
the students’ voluntary search for knowledge of 
Pennsylvania’s contribution to American civili- 
zation had already preceded the legislative man- 
date. The State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion suggested the following organization to his- 
tory teachers:* local, state, and national govern- 
ment in the ninth grade, first semester; Penn- 
sylvania history in the ninth grade, second 
semester; United States history in the tenth 
grade; world history in the eleventh grade; and 
problems of democracy in the twelfth grade. 

The success of the Federation is due, in a 
large measure, to the leadership of Avis Mary 
Custis Cauley, former head of the history depart- 
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Three years ago a group of high school history 
groups formed the Pennsylvania Federation of Junior 
Historians. The subsequent growth and activities of 
the Federation and its member groups are described 
by the editorial assistant in the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission at Harrisburg. 
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ment of Ambridge High School, who had suc- 
cessfully organized a history club in her own 
school. To promote the idea of history clubs, 
the Historical Commission appointed Miss Cau- 
ley to their staff and for many months there- 
after she visited teachers and school administra- 
tors all over the State, advising them as to or- 
ganizing clubs and planning of programs. 

An office was established in the offices of the 
Historical Commission, Museum Building, Har- 
risburg, and Miss Cauley was appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the Federation. She was assigned 
a secretary and, later, an editorial assistant and 
a part-time research assistant. Thus the mechan- 
ics of the organization are directed from the 
Harrisburg office which serves as a central clear- 
ing house for information and guidance, co- 
ordinating the activities of the clubs and, finally, 
editing and publishing the completed projects 
of historical research in The Junior Historian 
magazine. The clubs are entirely autonomous, 
however; they have their own local rules and 
regulations, their own officers, committees, and 
constitutions. The local sponsors are largely his- 
tory teachers or, as in several exceptions, a senior 
historical society or a school principal. 


Crus ACTIVITIES AND PUBLICATIONS 


IVERSE projects characterize the activities 
of the Junior History clubs. Federation 
Footnotes, a column in The Junior Historian, 


? Act 153 of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania provided: That during the last four years 
of a complete high school program, there shall be in- 
cluded at least a four semester or equivalent course of 
study in the history and government of that portion of 
America which has become the United States of America, 
and of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, of such nature, 
kind or quality as to have for its purpose the developing, 
teaching and presentation of the principles and ideals of 
the American Republican Representative form of gov- 
ernment, as portrayed and experienced by the acts and 
policies of the framers of the Declaration of Independence 
and framers of the Constitution of the United States and 
the Bill of Rights. 

* Pennsylvania History, January, 1944, P-. 45- 
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devoted to news and letters concerning club ac- 
tivities, reveals the trend of aims and accom- 
plishments among the students. Recently clubs 
in urban sections have been venturing into the 
field of radio with plays, speeches, and debates. 
Art exhibits, plays, music, and photography are 
influenced notably by historical interests. Sym- 
posiums of county histories are presented before 
senior historical societies and, in the smaller 
towns, research is conducted by community sur- 
veys through investigation of local records and 
by interviews with community residents. The 
majority of the students, however, are occupied 
with writing the history of the community, writ- 
ing the histories of early railroads, roads, and 
canals, collecting pictures of historic landmarks 
or modern important landmarks, compiling in- 
formation concerning the early churches, schools, 
or houses, conducting research into legends or 
traditions to establish their authenticity, making 
historic films, compiling clippings of the local 
war effort, keeping service records of alumni or 
local servicemen and women, and starting local 
history museums. 

Recently, Volume III, Number 1 of The Jun- 
ior Historian magazine went to press—another 
milestone in the long-range program to foster an 
interest in local history. This official publication 
of the Federation is mailed free of charge, upon 
request, to schools, libraries, historical societies, 
and a growing list of interested individuals all 
over the country.* In a true policy of joint owner- 
ship, the articles published in the magazine are 
written by the students and the contributions 
represent every region in the State. United by 
the common objective of expression and ex- 
change in the field of history, the Junior His- 
torians, through a better knowledge of the so- 
cial, economic, and cultural development of the 
community, its history, and its government, are 
developing a deeper appreciation of their demo- 
cratic heritage, principles of government, and 
social organization. 

Advisory Boards composed of sponsors and 
students have been appointed to assist in the 
work of editing. These Boards are changed from 
time to time. The consensus of opinion from the 
first Board indicated approval of a plan for The 
Junior Historian to follow a topical or episodical 
pattern, and the material submitted for publica- 
tion would, of necessity, conform to the topic 
chosen yearly for the project work. Thus the 


* Copies of The Junior Historian may be obtained from 
Miss Avis Mary Custis Cauley, Assistant State Historian, 
State Museum Building, Harrisburg. 
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topic for the first year of publication was “Trans. 
portation in Pennsylvania, 1638-1943.” The ma- 
terial accepted for publication, complete with 
bibliographies and footnotes, covered many in- 
teresting phases of this topic, such as boats, 
bridges, bus lines, canals, depots, ferries, ford- 
ings, horse cars, pipelines, railroads, river pirates, 
roads, stagecoaches, taverns, trolleys, wagons, ete, 


WILLIAM PENN TERCENTENARY 


HIS academic year the Advisory Board de. 
cided to accept articles on miscellaneous sub. 
jects for publication, although emphasis natu 
rally fell upon the William Penn Tercentenary, 
Since October 24, 1944, was the gooth anniver. 
sary of the birth date of William Penn, the 
October issue of the magazine was dedicated to 
his memory, and the issue consists entirely of 
articles on the life and works of the Founder of 
Pennsylvania. Governor Martin, having desig- 
nated 1944 as the William Penn Tercentenary 
Year, called upon all citizens of the Common. 
wealth to commemorate this event. The Junior 
Historians took their rightful place with civic 
and fraternal groups to participate in the ob 
servance of the anniversary. Approximately 600 
schools in the Commonwealth paid homage to 
the Founder with special programs, and over 
one thousand junior and senior high schools 
planted, with appropriate exercises on or near 
October 24, hemlocks—the State tree—designat 
ing them as “William Penn Trees.” 
In honor of the Tercentenary, a composition 





contest for Junior Historians was sponsored by 
the Committee of 1926—a Philadelphia organi’ 
zation devoted to historical matters. The winner! 
of the contest was presented with a gold medal] 
at ceremonies in the Committee headquarters, 
Strawberry Mansion, Philadelphia. The winning 
composition, in addition to several which re 
ceived honorable mention, will be published in 
subsequent issues of The Junior Historian. Pent 
sylvania’s distinguished Tercentenary Commit 
tee, recognizing the outstanding work and © 
operation of the Junior Historians, drew up the 
following resolution: “We especially commend 
the work of the Pennsylvania Historical Com 
mission in promoting the Federation of Junior 
Historians and their annual observance of Wik 
liam Penn Day.” 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


N THE spring of 1943, the Federation 
Junior Historians met in three regional co 
ferences in Philadelphia, Harrisburg, and Pitts 
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FEDERATION OF JUNIOR HISTORIANS 


burgh. In the spring of 1944 five regional con- 
ferences were arranged: the Central Regional 
Conference in the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Harrisburg; the Western Regional 
Conference in the building of the Historical So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh; the 
Northwestern Regional Conference in the Acad- 
emy High School, Erie; the Northeastern Re- 
gional Conference in the State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg; and the Southeastern Regional 
Conference in Temple University, Philadelphia. 

It is hoped that a State conference can be 
arranged this year and that State officers can be 
elected as the Constitution provides. The out- 
come of an extraordinary amount of comradery 
and teamwork between schools, the conference 
programs are mature and scholarly and they are 
presented with confidence and pride. The pro- 
grams are planned well in advance and the ex- 
penses for the conference details are surprisingly 
small. The executive secretary early in March 
appoints a conference chairman (a club sponsor) 
in each of the five regions, and that chairman, in 
turn, appoints a committee of sponsors to make 
the program arrangements. Regional clubs are 
notified from the central office of the time, place, 
and date of the meeting, and the regional chair- 
man, with the help of each club sponsor, arranges 
a program that will include representation from 
each club. 

Publicity is sent from the central office well 
in advance of the meetings, and the cooperation 
of newspaper editors has been of invaluable as- 
sistance in increasing the Federation member- 
ship. The publicity brought to each conference 
an attendance of non-members, teachers, and 
students who were seeking information about 
the procedure of organizing a history club, It is 
estimated that at least twenty new clubs were 
formed last year by opening the meetings to 
visitors. In Pittsburgh a group of interested sixth 
grade students asked permission to attend the 
conference—because of age they were not eligible 
to join the Federation. Well-known educators, 
statesmen, and historians have been observed 
hovering in the background of these meetings; 
occasionally an adult has been invited to take 
part in the program. If the adult has performed 
outstanding service in behalf of the Junior His- 
torian movement he is, with ceremony, named 
an honorary member. 

With few exceptions, however, the conference 
programs are prepared, conducted, and presented 
by the students themselves. It was a rare sight 
indeed to see the rostrum and the great Hall of 
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the House of Representatives in Harrisburg 
dominated by the lawmakers of tomorrow. The 
morning session of the Central Conference con- 
sisted of papers on local historical buildings, a 
quiz on William Penn, and a discussion on the 
topic of transportation. Delegates from each club 
gave a brief resumé of club activities and, after 
the luncheon session, there were student-con- 
ducted tours to the Archives, the Forum,‘ the 
Capitol, and the Museum buildings. 


HE Western Regional Conference was held 

in the buildings of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society in Pittsburgh. Dr. John 
Oliver, head of the department of history, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, conducted a student forum 
during the morning session. The topic for dis- 
cussion was “What We May Learn From the 
G. I. Method of Teaching American History.” 
Two original dramatizations were presented in 
the afternoon: “Western Pennsylvania in Art” 
(a symposium on composers) and “Western 
Pennsylvania in Industry” (discovery of oil). A 
resumé of club activities was given by the dele- 
gates, an exhibition of scrapbooks was displayed, 
and tours were taken to the Cathedral of Learn- 
ing, at the University of Pittsburgh, the Stephen 
Foster Memorial, and the Soldiers and Sailors 
Memorial. 

Consideration was given, at the Pittsburgh 
meeting, to the formation of a permanent or- 
ganization to be known as the Western Council 
of Junior Historians—a student council in which 
each club in the western part of the State would 
have a representative. It was felt that the activi- 
ties of Junior Historians could be coordinated 
locally to add greater support to the Federation 
as a whole. A decision was reached to choose a 
delegate from the seventh to the eleventh grades 
inclusive and each club was given an opportunity 
to select its delegates, A club sponsor, who is 
also a member of the advisory board, was named 
chairman of the council board. This plan of ac- 
tion was presented in a recent issue of The 
Junior Historian for the approval and considera- 
tion of other regional clubs. 


RANSPORTATION was the theme of the 
T program of the Northwestern Conference 
which was held in the Academy High School, 
Erie. Approximately fifteen short papers on his- 
toric modes of transportation were read, includ- 


ing such topics as the Allegheny River, French 


*Modern auditorium in the Education Building. 
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Creek, the Old French Road, the Erie-Pittsburgh 
Canal, the Philadelphia-Erie Railroad, Historic 
Ships, Steamboats on the Lakes, etc. A movie, 
“World at War,” was presented during the 
luncheon session and large groups of historical 
pictures were also displayed. Afternoon pilgrim- 
ages were taken to the Old Customs House and 
the “Niagara” (Oliver Hazard Perry’s Flagship at 
the battle of Lake Erie), to Fort Presque Isle 
(site of old French fortification), the Block House 
(fort where General Anthony Wayne died), and 
the public museum. 

The program of the Northeastern Conference, 
which convened in the State Teachers College 
in East Stroudsburg, was also a symposium on 
transportation. Papers were read which covered 
topics such as rivers, turnpikes, highways, canals, 
railroads, postal service, telephone, telegraph, 
radio, and air travel. After a luncheon session.a 
tour was taken to the rooms of the Monroe 
County Historical Society where a special exhibit 
of early Pennsylvania rifles was on display. On 
this day the Monroe County Historical Society 
presented a Resolution extending to the Junior 
Historians several volunteer services: (a) furnish- 
ing speakers for high school assembly programs, 
(b) presenting annually a historical book to each 
junior history club, (c) presenting annually a 
complimentary ticket to a junior history club 
delegate to attend the Society’s annual banquet, 
(d) opening by appointment the Society rooms 
to entertain visiting clubs or school delegations. 

The Southeastern Conference convened at Mit- 
ten Hall, Temple University, Philadelphia. The 
program of the morning session was planned in 
honor of William Penn and consisted of 10- 
minute papers on the life and work of the 
Founder. At noon several hundred students and 
sponsors left for Fairmount Park (largest Munic- 
ipal Park in the United States) where a box 
lunch was served in the garden of Sweet Briar 
Mansion, and the rest of the day was spent in 
visiting Letitia House (built on the site of one 
of William Penn’s three homes in Pennsylvania) 
and Cedar Grove. 


ORGANIZATION AND VALUES 


EVERAL steps are suggested for the organi- 
zation of a history club, and the first prerequi- 

site is interest. The teacher might call for an 
informal meeting of those students who are in- 
terested in creating a club, discuss the various 
interests of those attending, and on the basis of 
this survey, proceed with project plans. A com- 
mittee may be appointed to designate a time and 
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place for an organizational meeting. The busi- 
ness of drawing up a constitution could then 
be discussed. A name for the club, motto and 
colors, provision for dues and requirements for 
membership, election of officers and committees, 
and a time and place for the meetings could be 
determined. 

The accepted procedure for history clubs to 
follow when applying for membership in the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Junior Historians is 
relatively simple. When the club has been or. 
ganized and properly sponsored, officers elected, 
the place and time of meeting decided, and the 


nature of the project in historical research de. | 


termined, a questionnaire is requested from the 
office of the executive secretary, filled out, and 
returned to her. A membership blank is then 
mailed to the club. The payment of one dollar 
membership fee should accompany the returned 
blank to the Federation office whereupon the 
Charter of Membership to the Federation is is- 
sued.® 

Pennsylvania does not stand alone in its ef- 
forts to foster an interest in local history among 
her youthful citizens, Texas history students 
have found a medium for the publication of their 
own writings through the Texas State Historical 
Association.* The Junior members of the New 





| 
| 





York State Historical Association also publish 
their own magazine,’ and an article in the pub-| 
lication of the Ontario College of Education indi-| 
cates an interest in promoting a Junior Historian} 
movement in Ontario.’ Perhaps the movement 
has already started in other states. 

An indication of the interest and worth of 
the Junior Historians in Pennsylvania is shown, 
in the words of Major General Edward Martin, | 
Governor of Pennsylvania: | 


The members of the Pennsylvania Federation of Junior 
Historians are deserving of the thanks and congratulations 
of every Pennsylvanian for the zeal with which they are 
promoting a wider knowledge of the history of our State 
and of our Nation. I deem it an honor to extend to them 
my sincere wishes for every increasing success in full 
confidence that their influence and example will make 
for better citizenship which is the basis of true Ameri 
canism.* 


* The form of the questionnaire, blank, and charter are 
shown in The Guide (issued upon request). 

*The Junior Historian, Box 2131, University Station, 
Austin 12, Texas. 

*The Yorker, 38 Pioneer Street, Cooperstown, New 
York. 

* The School, University of Toronto, “Local History for 
Your School,” January, 1945, Pp. 447- 

* The Junior Historian, Vol. 11, No. 2, May, 1944, Fore 
word. 
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Young Americans 
About Asia 


Must Learn 


Meribeth E. Cameron 











VER since the Manchurian crisis of 1931, 
Eastern Asia has been in big headlines in 
American newspapers, and American in- 

terest in Eastern Asia, until then negligible, has 
been increasing. Nowadays American audiences 
will sit and listen to speeches by almost anyone 
at all on “What Is Going on in China” and “Why 
We Are at War with Japan.” 

But American interest in the Far East has run 
far ahead of American information about the 
Far East. The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
found us as a people mentally unprepared for 
intense direct participation in Asiatic affairs. 
American education has almost entirely neg- 
lected Asia, which has been to many Americans 
simply a vast continent inhabited by hordes of 
“natives” who have been gradually receiving en- 
lightenment in matters mechanical and spiritual 
by contact with the advanced and civilized Occi- 
dent. We have talked for decades about the Open 
Door for American enterprise in Asia, but we 
have not opened the doors of American schools 
to serious study of the Asiatic peoples. 

War has driven us into an interest in the areas 
in which we are at war. Will that interest last? 
Or, when the war is over and Chungking and 
Tokyo and Mukden cease to be “big news,” will 
we stick our heads in the sand again? We dare 
not do that. Eastern Asia is in our world to stay. 
Never again can we recover our comfortable, but 
unjustified, sense of patronizing remoteness. 


Wuy Srupy AsIA? 


E MUST begin to learn about Asia and 

keep right on learning. The study of the 
Far East must be a regular part of the program 
of American schools, Why? The reasons are fairly 
obvious: 








The author of this vigorous statement of the need 
for a broader approach to world history is dean and 
professor of history in Milwaukee-Downer College. 











—— re en ne 





First, because we are at war in Asia and must help 
to make peace there. We must understand the Chinese, 
instead of idealizing them one minute and underestimating 
them the next. We must know the Japanese, not merely 
hate them. American ignorance and racial prejudice are 
poor foundations for lasting peace in Asia. 

Second, because of the long-term importance of Ameri- 
can relations with Asia. Our economic connections with 
Asia have been and will be of great significance to us. 
How many essential raw materials, such as rubber and tin, 
come from the other side of the Pacific? How important 
was Japan in our pre-war trade? Why has the United 
States been persistent in its support of the maintenance 
of the territorial integrity of China and the preservation 
of the Open Door? In the postwar period will China, at 
last able to realize her great economic potentialities, be 
our “new and economic frontier”? Moreover American 
cultural relations with Asia have been important, as the 
influence of American-educated Chinese in the govern- 
ment of China testifies. 

Third, for the sake of our intellectual salvation. We 
have been too smug, too indifferent to the great cultural 
achievements of Asiatics. Sustained by an unscientific con- 
fidence in the superiority of the white peoples, we have 
assumed that our way of life is civilization with a capital 
letter, and that we, the Occidentals, are, of course, the 
teachers; they, the Asiatics, the learners. The road to 
world understanding leads directly away from this un- 
warranted parochialism. 


PrEvious NEGLECT 


HAT has been done? Not much, and 

most of that at the college level. Oriental 
studies first came into American education in the 
person of German Sinologists operating in the 
more rarefied levels of the graduate schools. 
Eventually undergraduate courses, often slanted 
toward international relations, appeared in a few 
institutions. However, right down to Pearl Har- 
bor, American colleges and universities consid- 
ered specialists on the Far East as luxuries, and 
learned foundations often had to subsidize such 
specialists in the hope that the institutions in 
which they taught would eventually appreciate 
their value and pay the whole of their salaries. 
Experts on Eastern Asia often had to earn the 
chance to give one or two courses in that field 
by doing academic maid-of-all-work jobs. Two 
sections of freshman history and a course in 
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Europe since 1870 might be the price of the 
chance to give one course in the Modern Far 
East. And then overnight, after December 7, 
1941, the handful of Americans who had a thor- 
ough knowledge of Japanese language and cul- 
ture changed from marginal members of Amer- 
ican academic society into national assets. 

Not only were the college courses in Asiatic 
affairs few before Pearl Harbor, but the students 
who took them were unprepared. The instructor 
who gives a college course in the history of the 
United States can assume that the students who 
confront him at the first meeting know some- 
thing, the New York Times to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Most of them know that New York 
is east of San Francisco and that Abraham Lin- 
coln did not come over on the Mayflower. But 
the American college student lacks even the most 
elementary vocabulary of Asiatic names, places, 
and events. Dimes to nickels the only Chinese he 
can name are Confucius and Chiang K’ai-shek, 
the only Japanese, Hirohito and Tojo. As a re- 
sult, a college course on the Far East has to 
operate on the kindergarten and college levels 
at once. But even supposing that the number 
and quality of college courses on Asia could be 
greatly improved—as they should be—this would 
be only an inadequate answer to the problem 
of American unawareness of Asia. Too few peo- 
ple are reached at the college level. American 
study of Asia must find a place in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


Topics AND MATERIALS 


T THIS point it is time for some hard- 
pressed public school teacher to interrupt 
this missionary exhortation to ask just when, 
where, and how the schools can respond. The 
curriculum is full to bursting now, and yet every 
few minutes some one else tries to ride his pet 
hobbyhorse into the academic stable. The advo- 
cates of the extension of Asiatic studies in the 
public schools are aware of this problem, They 
ask not so much for new courses as for new 
emphases in existing courses. The teacher who 
has a twelfth grade class in international rela- 
tions can stress the Far Eastern origin and as- 
pects of the war. A course in geography can in- 
volve more attention to that island world off the 
coast of Asia which has been so little known to 
Americans. A course in “World History” can 
make a real effort to be world history, not merely 
the history of European civilization and of the 
Europeanizing of the rest of the world. 
Fortunately for teachers who wish to give new 








prominence to Asia in their courses, a number 
of organizations interested in Far Eastern studies | 
have been busy preparing teaching aids in very | 
palatable form. There is a fine crop of illustrated | 
pamphlets, study guides, and bibliographies for | 
the teacher who wants material both for her own | 
use and for that of her students. The Far Eastern 
division of the United States Office of Education 
stands ready to help with suggestions, materials, 
and loan packets. The Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, which for twenty years has been publish. 
ing books and periodicals about the Pacific Area, 
has issued an excellent series of pamphlets for 
high school use and has other valuable teachin 
materials on its list. The East and West Asso- 
ciation, which publishes Asia and the Americas 
(formerly Asia Magazine), has attractive study | 
guides and reading lists on China, India, the | 
U.S.S.R., etc. Other organizations such as United 
China Relief, the Foreign Policy Association, and | 
the American Council on Education are produc. } 
ing usable materials in compact and appealing 
form.' Various institutions are sponsoring sum- 
mer seminars and conferences on the Far East 
that are especially meant to initiate teachers into | 
the possibilities of using Asiatic materials in their | 
classes. The teacher who wants to spread ade- | 
quate, useful information about Asia will find | 
good teaching aids increasingly easy to find. 





TUDY of Eastern Asia is not a wartime fad. | 
It is a vital and abiding necessity for Amer- | 
icans now fighting in the Pacific; the most im- | 
portant events in their lives are ones of which | 
they have had only a vague knowledge—the 
Washington treaties of 1922, the Manchurian in- 
cident of September 18, 1931, and the like. We 
are constantly being told that no spot in the 
world is more than forty-eight hours from us 
by fast plane, People and cultures so near to each 
other physically cannot safely remain far from 
each other mentally. One of the most important 
elements in the prevention of World War III 
can be the possession by Americans of accurate 
information about Asia on which to base sound 
judgments about the affairs of Asia—which are 
inescapably our affairs, too. Whatever our schools 
can do to help young Americans to know more | 
about Asia than older Americans have known 
will be a real contribution to world understand- 
ing and world order. 


*The author will be glad to send, on request, a 
mimeographed list of such pamphlets, prepared for use 
in a summer seminar with a group of California teachers | 
at Claremont Colleges in 1944. 
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Evaluating the Course in Problems 


of Democracy 
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OTH the work of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute in making available op- 
portunities for study to men and women 

in the Armed Forces, and the work of the Ex- 
aminations Staff of the Institute in developing 
instruments whereby the results of this study 
could be measured and individual credit given, 
have been publicized.t This article describes the 
construction of one of the examinations prepared 
for the high school battery by members of the 
Examinations Staff. The test described was 
written to measure achievement in twelfth-grade 
Social Problems or Problems of Democracy 
courses. There are two forms of the test: Form 
A, which is to remain the property of the United 
States Armed Forces Institute until after the war, 
and Form B, recently released for civilian use.* 


ESTABLISHING CouRSE OBJECTIVES 


HE initial problem in constructing the test 

was to establish the objectives of instruction 
in this subject and to determine which of these 
objectives should be reflected in the test. Two 
criteria were set: the examination should be 
“fair” in the sense that it would include objec- 
tives which were widely accepted by teachers; it 
should also take into account the best thought 
on what problems courses should accomplish. It 
was hoped, in this way, to avoid the limitations 
which would be imposed on the test if only those 
objectives were used which were universally ac- 
cepted by teachers. It was also planned that the 
achievement measured would be consonant with 
the best current thought on problems courses, yet 
would not be so far removed from what was 








In connection with its development of courses for 
members of the Armed Forces, the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, through its Examinations 
Staff, has developed examinations for the course in 
problems of democracy which is described in this 
article. The authors are members of the Board of 
Examinations at the University of Chicago. 








generally being accomplished as to be one of use 
to only a few teachers. 

Evidence as to what objectives were widely ac- 
cepted by teachers was obtained by examining 
widely used textbooks and the courses of study 
of several school systems, Evidence on current 
thought was obtained from the examination of 
relevant literature. 

Textbooks and courses of study differed in the 
comprehensiveness of the general objective which 
they set up for the course. Some writers described 
this objective as “ability to find solutions for so- 
cial problems,” or “ability to deal effectively 
with social problems.” Other writers limited the 
objective to the “discussion of social problems” 

r “the ability to reach valid conclusions on so- 
cial problems.” To say that students are equipped 
to “solve” or “deal effectively with” social prob- 
lems means that they have had experience in 
used skills of social action. The more limited 
objective of developing “the ability to reach valid 
conclusions on social problems” can more nearly 
be achieved through behaviors which are taught 
in the classroom. Behaviors necessary to this lat- 
ter objective are also necessary to, but alone are 
not sufficient for, the achievement of the more 
ambitious objective of “dealing effectively with 
problems.”’ It is doubtful whether many courses 
in Problems of Democracy are emphasizing the 
skills necessary to this objective. Also there is 
reason to believe that achievement in such ob- 
jectives can best be measured by other means 
than paper and pencil tests.‘ 


* Ralph W. Tyler, “Sound Credit for Military Ex- 
perience,” Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, January, 1944, pp. 58-65; Francis S. 
Brown, “Off-Duty Educational Services in the Armed 
Forces,” ibid., pp. 47-53- 

* By the Cooperative Test Service, American Council on 
Education, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 33. 

* Learning the Ways of Democracy: A Case Book in 
Civic Education (Washington: Educational Policies Com- 
mission, National Education Association and American 
Association of School Administrators, 1940). 

*E. R. Smith and R. W. Tyler, Appraising and Record- 
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168 SOCIAL EDUCATION 


Thus the writers of the test took the view that 
the achievement to be measured in this exam- 
ination would be determined by the central ob- 
jective of “the development in the student of the 
ability to reach valid conclusions on social prob- 
lems.” This means that the student should be 
able to reach conclusions which are consistent 
with the evidence and with his system of values. 
This “evidence” is in many cases not something 
which the student can himself examine, but de- 
pends on generalizations which scholars in the 
field have found acceptable. Frequently “evi- 
dence” will allow the student to say no more 
than that one series of events is probably related 
to another. Thus really valid “conclusions” do 
not imply finality or certainty, but only accept- 
ability under the circumstances. In some cases, 
indeed, knowledge of evidence will only permit 
the student to judge that certain conclusions or 
interpretations are incorrect, without permitting 
him to make any positive determination of what 
is correct. 

DESIRABLE BEHAVIORS 


S PECIFIC objectives were approached in terms 
of (1) the behaviors which should be de- 
veloped in students in order to achieve the gen- 
eral objective, and (2) the content through which 
these behaviors might be achieved. The follow- 
ing analysis of desirable behaviors has been put 
in outline form only to facilitate consideration; 
it does not imply that these behaviors can be 
developed independently of one another, or that 
the sequence used is necessary. 

1. The student has the knowledge and skills 
necessary for understanding the simple sense of 
an oral or written discussion of social problems 
at about the level of difficulty of the average 
newspaper article or editorial: 

A. He is acquainted with the vocabulary used in such 
discussions. 

B. He can interpret tables and graphs dealing with 
data useful in the discussion of social problems. 

C. He applies previously acquired knowledge to the 
task of understanding the discussion of a social problem. 

D. He can grasp the conclusion that is stated or im- 
plied. 

E. He sees the relation between the conclusion and 
the arguments that support it. 


II. The student is able to assess critically ma- 
terials that relate to the discussion of social prob- 
lems: 


A. He examines the source of the material for evi- 
dence of, and reasons for, bias. 





ing Student Progress (New York: Harper, 1942), pp. 162- 
166. 


B. He is critical of the use made of data: (1) he 
examines generalizations made on the basis of data pre. 
sented to him, giving attention to the source of the data, 
the accuracy of the generalizations, the logical relation. 
ship between data and generalizations; and (2) he similarly 
examines the accuracy of generalizations, stated or implied, 
made on the basis of data referred to but not presented, 
or unspecified data. 

C. He examines a treatment of a social problem for 
consistency. 

D. He recognizes the point of view implicit in a treat. 
ment of a social problem: (1) he sees the implications for 
related issues of the writer's treatment of a social prob- 
lem; and (2) he sees the implications for possible courses 
of action of the writer’s treatment of a social problem, 

E. He identifies the values approved either explicitly 
or implicitly by the treatment. 

F. When confronted with analyses of a problem from 
two different points of view, he can identify points of 
agreement and difference: (1) he is able to distinguish 
between fundamental and irrelevant differences; and (2) 
he is able to say to what degree the arguments of one 
speaker are met by the other. 

G. He is able to weigh critically the values that should 
be given to emotionally toned words. 


III. The student has a sustained interest in 
social problems and makes a constant effort to 
revise and improve his understanding of them: 


A. He is conscious of the scale of values which he em- 
ploys in evaluating social problems and proposed solu- 
tions. 

B. He re-examines his values to bring them into con- 
sistent relation with each other. 


C. He applies his system of values consistently in mak- | 
ing judgments on the desirability of policies and courses 


of action relating to social problems. 


D. He reviews his assumptions as to the nature of 


social processes. 

E. He observes social processes around him and applies 
new data from any dependable sources to the criticism 
of his previous conclusions and assumptions. 

F. He is able to discard those conclusions contradicted 
by the evidence and recognize those that are tentative. 

G. He is able to present his point of view with sufficient 
clarity to allow others to criticize it. 


PPLYING the criteria mentioned above to 
the behaviors outlined, it is evident that 
those listed under I would be acceptable to al- 
most all teachers as desirable outcomes of a 
course in Problems of Democracy. The behaviors 
listed under II are not as well established, though 
there is evidence to indicate that they are gain- 
ing in recognition. Their acceptance, at least in 


part, is shown by an examination of courses of | 


study. In some cases this acceptance is shown in 
descriptions of objectives, In other cases it is im- 
plied by the activities which are suggested and 
the subject matter which is prescribed. Activities 
involving the critical examination of arguments 
are prominent among those suggested by the 
courses of study examined. These include class 
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COURSE IN THE PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 


and panel discussions, debates, the critical read- 
ing of editorials and news stories, and the com- 
parison of the editorial policies of various news- 
papers. Such activities under the guidance of a 
good teacher would certainly assure the inclu- 
sion of such behaviors as those listed under II. 
Again, a unit of work on public opinion and 
propaganda appeared in almost all of the courses 
of study and textbooks examined. Such units give 
attention to techniques used to influence opin- 
ion. It can be assumed that a good teacher would 
not stop with the listing of such techniques but 
would proceed to give students practice in iden- 
tifying them. This possibility has been increased 
by the extensive literature on propaganda analy- 
sis which has been produced within the last few 
years.° 

Examination of literature relevant to the social 
studies reveals that there has been an increased 
recognition that the intelligent handling of so- 
cial studies materials requires specific skills of 
the sort outlined under II. The analysis of the 
role of words in communication undertaken by 
the semanticists has contributed to this. So, too, 
has the description of the place of logic in argu- 
ment by writers such as Thouless and Stebbings.® 
The role which skills of this sort should play in 
social studies teaching has been considered in 
some detail by various works on “critical think- 
ing.”? The original assumption that practice in 
identifying propaganda techniques was alone 
sufficient training for dealing with controversial 
materials has been shown to be fallacious.® 


HAT the skills described under II are not 

auxiliary or decorative but highly essential 
to intelligent thinking in the social studies is 
brought out by a consideration of the nature of 
the situations in which an individual meets so- 
cial problems. In the majority of cases these are 
situations where he is encountering a presenta- 
tion or an analysis of some aspect of a social 
problem. This may occur in editorials, news 
stories, and occasionally in advertisements; it is 


*See publication of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis. 

*R. H. Thouless, How to Think Straight (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1939); L. S. Stebbings, Thinking to 
Some Purpose (New York: Penguin, 1939). 

"E. M. Glaser, An Experiment in Critical Thinking 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1941); Howard R. Anderson, Ed., 
Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social Studies, Thir- 
teenth Yearbook (Washington: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1942). 

*Ibid., p. 161-162. 
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particularly likely to occur in political speeches 
and debates. The soundness of the individual's 
thought on social issues is largely conditioned by 
the way he responds to these analyses, He must 
not only bring previously gained information to 
the evaluation of an analysis or of evidence which 
will become a part of his own analysis, but he 
must be able to spot logical distortions, irra- 
tional appeals, assumptions, and all the other 
factors in the discussion of a problem which 
could interfere with straight thinking. The na- 
ture of the situations in which problems are 
analyzed (outside of textbooks) dictates that the 
presentation or analysis will generally have a 
bias: politicians, editorial writers, copy writers, 
and sometimes reporters write not to spread 
knowiedge but to affect opinion. If the citizen is 
not to be handicapped from the start he must 
have skills for identifying this bias and for tak- 
ing it into account. 

The behaviors listed under III are actually 
basic to the effective development of those men- 
tioned under II. Acceptance of these behaviors 
rests on the assumption that what the student 
does in class initiates a process which should 
continue outside the school. Its end result is the 
constant redefinition of the individual's point of 
view toward social problems as his experience 
widens. This involves the re-examination of his 
values and his notions of what these values im- 
ply in the way of social organization. It can be 
readily seen how closely these behaviors both 
depend upon those listed under II and are a 
condition for the successful continuation of the 
latter. 

It is apparent that most of the behaviors listed 
under III cannot be directly tested by paper and 
pencil tests. Evidence as to the existence of these 
behaviors must come from teacher obseivation, 
analysis of student writing and interests, etc. It 
seems probable, however, that the integration 
and organization of student understanding of 
social problems, which the behaviors listed under 
III should produce, would be reflected in the 
student’s performance in criticizing a presenta- 
tion or analysis of a social problem. 


CONTENT TO BE TESTED 


HE second major consideration involved in 

the question of what achievement the test 
should measure was that of content. In what 
areas of social knowledge could it be expected 
that the student should have had practice in 
applying the skills described above? (It was as- 
sumed from the first that the “social problems” 
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dealt with were to be societal rather than per- 
sonal.) The same criteria which were applied to 
the objectives in terms of behavior were applied 
to the objectives in terms of content. However, 
the examination of textbooks and courses of 
study revealed a considerable variance in the 
form in which the content is presented. What 
was designated as a problem in one instance 
would be considered as an aspect of another 
problem in the second instance. For example, 
government regulation of business constitutes a 
unit of study in some cases; in others, it is in- 
cluded under “government services” along with 
taxation and civil service. There was also some 
difference in the detail in which some problems 
are considered. It was found necessary for testing 
purposes to rearrange the categories in which 
problems are considered in such a way that no 
important aspects would be omitted. 

It has been pointed out that there is a danger 
in problems courses that the problems taken up 
are of an ephemeral nature, and are not studied 
in such a way as to get at factors in the social 
scene of some permanence.® There is also the 
other extreme of a so-called problems course be- 
ing a compendium of elementary sociology, eco- 
nomics, and political science. It seems evident 
that the problems considered ought to be cen- 
tered in situations where society’s means for 
satisfying its needs have proven inadequate ac- 
cording to widely felt expectations.’° If the ad- 
vantages for motivation which the problem ap- 
proach seems to have are to be taken advantage 
of it is reasonable to think that these problems 
would be recognized as such by high school 
youth.” 

In the construction of the present test, the 
listing of actual problem areas was preceded by 
an analysis of the context of social processes 
within which problems would occur. A modified 
form of L. C. Marshall’s outline of social proc- 
esses was used for this purpose.’? This outline 
helped to suggest the depth of treatment which 
problems might receive and the comprehensive- 
ness of the background needed for discussing 


*°A. C. Bining, W. H. Mohr, and R. H. McFeely, Or- 
ganizing the Social Studies in Secondary Schools (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1941), p. 157. 

*Louis Wirth, Ed., Contemporary Social Problems 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press), p. 17. 

™ Hollis L. Caswell, “Social Understanding,” Teachers 
College Record, vol. XXXIX, no. 4, January, 1938, pp. 
$15-327- 

#1. C. Marshall and R. M. Goetz, Social-Process Ap- 
proach to Curriculum Making in the Social Studies (New 
York: Scribners, 1936). 


these problems. It was not expected that the 
basic processes would have been identified and 
studied as such by the student in a form cor. 
responding to the outline. It was expected, how. 
ever, that the student would have some under. 
standing of the way in which social phenomena 
are interrelated and of the cultural forces which 
operate in every social situation. 


IDENTIFICATION OF PROBLEMS 


HE following outline resulted from an at- 

tempt to describe problem areas which 
should (1) be few enough in number to be tested; 
(2) be representative of what the literature and 
courses of study indicated as appropriate; (3) 
demand some fundamental understandings, 
From these areas a representative sampling of 
issues has been chosen for the test. 

I. Economic insecurity: (a) factors in our pres 
ent economy which have been advanced as a 
cause of insecurity, e.g., business cycles, techno- 
logical unemployment, distribution of income, 
lack of business confidence; (b) the possible so- 
cial consequences of insecurity; (c) proposed 
means for dealing with the problem, e¢.g., social 
security, public works, taxation. 

II. The relation of government to business: 
(a) circumstances which have brought about the 
intervention of government in business; (b) char- 


acteristics of resistance to government regulation, | 


e.g., purported unfavorable political, social, and 
economic consequences; (c) present status of gov- 
ernment regulation. 

III. The division of profits and control in busi- 
ness: (a) the consequences for capital and labor 
of the division of labor; (b) ownership and man- 
agement in industry, e.g., right in dispute be- 


tween capital and labor; (c) present status of} 


unions. 

IV. The adjustment of government and social 
institutions to democratic values: (a) points of 
conflict between present practice and democratic 
values, e.g., position of social and religious mi 
norities; (b) attacks on democratic values, eg. 
leader principle, “racism”. 

V. Preservation and best use of human re 
sources: (a) distribution of educational and leis 
ure opportunities; (b) factors involved in crime 
and prevention of crime; (c) factors affecting dis 
tribution of medical care; (d) youth problems; 
(e) urbanization. 

VI. Population distribution and natural re 
sources: (a) relative fertility and per capita 
wealth in various geographical, economic, and 
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ethnic groups; (b) relation of these factors to 
cultural level, health, education, and economic 
future of the individual; (c) proposed solution 
for problems. 

VII. Agriculture: (a) economic, social, and po- 
litical factors affecting agricultural problems; (b) 
consequences of problem; (c) proposed solutions. 

VIII. The United States and international af- 
fairs: (a) factors which must be taken into ac- 
count in discussing world peace; (b) factors which 
must be considered in discussing the relation of 
the United States to the world situation. 


FORM OF THE TEST 


HE form of the test resulted from the test 

writers’ estimate of what constituted the 
most valid situations in which the skills and 
content mentioned before could be measured. 
That is, they considered what situations obtain- 
able in a paper and pencil test would approach 
nearest to the circumstances in real life where 
an individual employs such skills and content. It 
was decided that a test in which the questions 
were based on passages and tables would come 
nearest to satisfying these conditions. As men- 
tioned before, occasions where an individual 
thinks about social issues are principally those 
times when he hears or reads some statement 
relating to social problems. This statement may 
be in the form of a table presenting quantitative 
data, an account of events, or a discussion of 
policy, but it commonly contains an explicit or 
implicit argument for some course of action. 

In an effort to insure that the test might re- 
quire the student to exhibit those skills neces- 
sary to meet such situations successfully, the pas- 
sages were written to approximate as closely as 
possible the discussion of social problems and 
evidence bearing on social problems which are 
found in the daily press, magazines, and radio 
speeches. Several hundred clippings were exam- 
ined for typical points of view and methods of 
argument. There was also an attempt to make 
the distractors representative of popular miscon- 
ceptions relative to social problems, 

It is evident that to test skills effectively, the 
questions in the test would have to measure 
comprehension of the passages in the widest 
sense. That is, the questions would have to reveal 
more than the student’s knowledge of vocabu- 
lary and ability to identify ideas expressed in the 
passage when those ideas were expressed in dif- 
ferent words. The passage would not be a reposi- 
tory of all the information required to answer 
the questions. Interpretation of the passage 


would require that the student bring to the test 
specific skills and information, The test would 
not be a reading test in the sense that a capacity 
for reading per se would be sufficient to result 
in a good performance. 

The test inevitably depends on a certain level 
of reading ability, but an effort has been made to 
avoid language of a kind which would penalize 
a student who possessed a knowledge of the sub- 
ject but only an ordinary vocabulary. Thus the 
passages and questions have been written in lan- 
guage as straightforward as possible except where 
abstract or more specialized language was neces- 
sary to test important knowledge of the student. 
An effort has been made to restrict specialized 
terms to those necessary for the discussion of the 
subject without circumlocution. Likewise, the 
distractors are not technically expressed, unless 
the alternatives are explicitly directed at testing 
ability to choose the right technical terms. 

A further advantage to be obtained from the 
use of passages was that the problems taken up 
were placed in a definite context. Both the con- 
fusion in terminology used to discuss social prob- 
lems and the limited nature of the generaliza- 
tions which can be made in the social studies 
made this context desirable. Many aspects of 
social problems require such fine distinctions and 
so many qualifications that questions which do 
not refer to a definite context would be am- 
biguous or meaningless, 


ABILITIES TESTED BY THIs INSTRUMENT 


T IS evident that though certain broad dis- 

tinctions can be made in speaking of the 
skills and knowledge which contribute to an 
intelligent interpretation of material dealing 
with social problems, actual interpretation of 
such material does not proceed by piecemeal ap- 
plication of specific skills and knowledge. Be- 
cause of this, almost all questions bearing on the 
interpretation of passages will represent in some 
degree a complex of skills and knowledge. Thus 
the following outline of the skills which must 
be employed by the student in taking the test 
does not imply any one-to-one relationship be- 
tween the skills described and the questions in 
the test. This further outline of skills which are 
actually needed by the student in taking the 
test results from the limitations necessarily im- 
posed upon any objective test. 

It would be incorrect to say that this test meas- 
ures all of the skills outlined above, or measures 
directly the skills that have been included. The 
ability to identify statements which comment 
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correctly on generalizations about social prob- 
lems is not the same as the ability to organize 
one’s understanding of social problems in such 
a way as to reach valid generalizations of one’s 
own. There is simply a probability that the sec- 
ond ability accompanies the first. The student 
recognizes: 

I. Correct explanation of the simple meaning 
of the passage, e.g. alternative terms and descrip- 
tions used as equivalent to terms and descrip- 
tions appearing in the passage; important par- 
ticular facts which are referred to by general 
terms used in the passage; important general 
terms which summarize or refer to particular 
facts mentioned in the passage; important back- 
ground information which is part of a broad 
understanding in terms, etc., used in the pas- 
sage. 

II. Correct explanations of the more extended 
meaning and the logical relations within the 
passage, e.g. the connotations of terms in the 
given context, the values, assumptions, premises 
of the point of view expressed in a passage; what 
may be reasonably inferred from the passage 
about the writer’s views on related issues and 
possible courses of action; the intent of the 
author of the passage; the relation of the dif- 
ferent parts of the argument to the conclusion, 
or implied conclusion; the relation to one an- 
other of arguments from different points of 
view; the presence of emotionally slanted words; 
slogans; loaded arguments. 

III. Correct characterizations of the quality of 
generalizations, e.g. generalizations with no basis 
in dependable evidence, generalizations which 
contradict the evidence (either evidence pre- 
sented in the passage or, evidence which it is 
assumed the student should be familiar with), 
generalizations which are too broad, generaliza- 
tions which have adequate support in evidence. 

The authors believe that the general objective 
in determining the achievement which the test 
seeks to measure, that of developing the ability 
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to reach valid conclusions on social problems, is 
an objective generally acceptable to teachers of 
social problems courses. Several difficulties have 
stood in the way of measuring this objective. The 
most prominent of these arises from the present 
stage of development of the social sciences. There 
are few generalizations which can be rigidly ap. 
plied to the solution of social problems. Thus it 
is impossible to test students on their ability to 
“reach valid conclusions” by measuring the num- 
ber of universally acceptable conclusions with 
which they are familiar. It is possible, however, 
to apply concrete standards to any discussion of 
a social problem within a definite context. The 
social sciences have gathered dependable infor- 
mation, and the techniques for drawing valid 
conclusions from data have been widely dis- 
cussed. The aim of the makers of this test has 
been to devise situations in which the student's 
familiarity with relevant information and ability 
to use such techniques could be measured. The 
test authors have not assumed that any pattern 
of beliefs should be common to those taking the 
test, but that the students should be able to 


recognize values which are consistent with cer- | 


tain key values. In this way, attention is con- 
centrated on the cbilities necessary to reach valid 
conclusions rather than on the acceptance of any 
specific group of conclusions. 

Following the policy of the Examinations Staff 
of the United States Armed Forces Institute, the 
two forms of the test were given try-outs in high 
school Problems of Democracy classes. The test 
was also submitted to competent judges for 
criticism. In the opinion of these judges the test 
is a valid instrument for measuring achievement 
of the objectives described above. It is believed 
that this test will be a useful contribution to 
the measurement of the achievement of impor- 
tant objectives of social studies instruction which 











hitherto have been commonly hoped for, with | 


little evidence available to show whether they 
were being attained. 
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ECAUSE many of us could not travel last 
summer, due to restricted railway travel 
and gasoline rationing, the fifth grade de- 

cided to travel vicariously this year. In order to 
see our neighbors first of all, we planned to travel 
over a road never before completely traversed by 
man, in fact, one not yet even finished—the Pan- 
American Highway. 

Our general objectives were: 

(1) To give pupils a friendly feeling for their 
neighbors, North and South, with a sense of 
common interests and similarities and of inter- 
esting differences; 

(2) To learn more about the Western Hemi- 
sphere; 

(3) To recognize the growing importance of 
Latin America in the Western Hemisphere; 

(4) To understand the interdependence of the 
Americas; and 

(5) To develop a feeling of commonness of 
purpose and responsibility in solving the prob- 
lems of the Hemisphere. 

More specifically we proposed: 

(1) To see what the advantages of the highway 
are; 

(2) To recognize some of the handicaps en- 
countered in undertaking this huge project; 

(3) To see how nature affected the location of 
the highway; 

(4) To feel the thrill of the workman in build- 
ing the highway; and 

(5) To be pioneers in rolling down this pro- 
jected highway. 


PRELIMINARY EXPLORATION 


ANY of the students had heard of the Pan- 
American Highway, almost all of them 








The project here described by the teacher in charge 
was carried on at the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, 
University of Florida. The unit illustrates effective use 
of cooperative learning procedures and of a range of 
activities, and follows one very promising approach to 
study of the other Americas. 
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were vaguely familiar with the word Pan-Amer- 
ican, and all had heard of the Good Neighbor 
policy. With a globe and a map we first set out 
to determine what a “Pan-American” road would 
mean, and of course found that it would have to 
traverse the Americas. 

Next we tried to establish the route of a suit- 
able highway the length of the Americas, and 
to consider the facts that would have to be con- 
sidered in locating such a road. From the globe 
and map study it could be seen that cold and 
hot zones, mountains and lowlands, deserts and 
swamps, existing roads and places where roads 
had never been, inhabited districts and localities 
where few people ever went, would all be found 
along the route because, as planned by the 
United States engineers, the Pan-American High- 
way would begin in the far north, in Alaska, and 
go to the southern part of South America. 

The Pan-American Highway is known as the 
Alcan Highway north of the United States in 
Alaska and Canada; as the Inter-American High- 
way from the southern border of the United 
States through Mexico and Central Mexico; and, 
in its entire length from Fairbanks, Alaska, to 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, as the Pan-American 
Highway. The official name for the northern- 
most section is Canadian-Alaskan Military High- 
way but a soldier-engineer nicknamed it Alcan. 

The distance between the official northern be- 
ginning at Fairbanks, Alaska, and its southern ex- 
tremity at Buenos Aires, Argentina, is 13,794 
miles. The road then swings northeast to the 
official southern terminus at Rio de Janeiro in 
Brazil, 15,494 miles from Fairbanks. The high- 
way extends from 65 degrees north latitude to 35 
degrees south latitude, equivalent to 100 de- 
grees, or 28 per cent of the globe’s circumfer- 
ence. 

There are very few books recent enough to 
have anything in them about the Pan-American 
Highway. Most of the material on the highway 
itself had to come from magazine articles. Many 
of the articles were too difficult for the pupils to 
read or understand, but their very difficulty chal- 
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lenged the pupils to a better magazine reading 
list for personal reading. By their very difficulty 
the articles made the pupils determined to know 
what they were about. There were a few who 
collected magazine articles with which to con- 
front the class, but this practice was frowned 
upon. Reader’s Digest, Highway Traveler, Ro- 
tarian, and Time became old favorites, and many 
mornings the greeting was “I’ve found something 
about the Pan-American Highway.” 

The two books which were available for use 
were too difficult for the average member of the 
class. For this reason three or four of the better 
readers took turns in reading from them and re- 
porting to the class. Both texts had many excel- 
lent pictures for all to enjoy. 


Stupy OUTLINE 


HE class made an outline for study of the 
Pan-American Highway. 


I. Construction of the highway 
a. Need 
b. Route selected and how chosen 
c. Engineering feat or engineering difficulties faced 
d. Results of work to date 
e. Political problems met 


II. Life along the highway 
a. Climatic changes 
b. How the people along the highway live 
c. Kinds of industries or activities supporting the 
natives 
d. How the highway changed the way of life of the 
people 


III. Side trips 


IV. How the highway makes this one continent or makes 
us Pan-American minded 


V. Other routes to South America 
a. Steamship lines 
b. Air routes 
c. Railroads in Latin America 


The class also made an outline of points to be 
considered in selecting the route of the highway. 
Five large groupings were made. 


A. Climatic conditions 


1. Winds 

2. Moisture (snow, rain) 

3. Zones (latitude, longitude) 

4- Health conditions (diseases, insects) 


B. Terrain 


1. Elevation (mountains, lowlands) 

2. Wooded regions (tropical jungle, tropical forests 
wilderness) 

. Deserts 

. Swamps 

. Muskeg 

. Texture of soil 


Dr Go 


C. Length of highway route 
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D. Connection with important air bases 


E. Use of existing roads 


TEACHER-PuPiIL ACTIVITIES 


HE learning activities included the use of 

films as well as reading materials, and the 
development of skills in making and using maps 
as well as the learning of information. There 
was need for letter writing and for interpreting 
pictures as well as for library investigation. We 
enjoyed Latin American music and radio pro- 
grams, learned some Latin American dance steps, 
prepared Latin American dishes, and learned 
something about weaving. 

History, geography, and bird, animal, and 
plant life all received attention, There was op- 
portunity for making time lines and murals and 
for planning and giving dramatizations. Plan- 
ning a trip to South America offered opportunity 
for attention to the time required, expenses, 
passport procedures, clothing needs, health pre- 
cautions, money and exchange, places to be vis- 
ited, and notable sights to be seen. There was 
abundant opportunity for comparing different 
customs and ways of life along the Highway. 


SOME FINDINGS 


ECAUSE reading material on the highway 

was so limited, most of the learning was 
carried on by deduction, From stories of Alaska 
and Canada we found what this part of the con- 
tinent is like, and what would be the hazards of 
building a highway there. 

Many kinds of maps were used in determining 
the route. Class decisions of the best locations for 
the road were checked continually with an official 
map for the Pan-American Highway. Children 
in our rather level, semi-tropical area began to 
see why in one place engineers stayed away from 
mountainous land, and, in another climate, 
sought the highlands. 

At Dawson Creek in British Columbia, 500 
miles north of the United States border, the 
northernmost railway stopped. From there to 
Fairbanks lay 1,600 miles of wilderness. The 
wilderness was the worst frontier of this conti- 
tent. Temperatures ranged from go degrees above 
zero to go degrees below. Mountains cut the sky 
in jagged peaks and below them upon the pla- 
teaus were huge deposits of muskeg, vegetable 
matter decayed and piled up for years, which 
presented a sticky oozy muck for the road to cross. 
Many prospectors for gold had lost their lives 
in these vast waste lands. Only “bush pilots” 
crossed this land. The route finally selected by 
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the army followed the chain of landing strips 
of a “bush pilot,” beginning in western Alberta, 
staying east of the Rocky Mountains to Fort 
Nelson, then going northwest through Watson 
Lake to White Horse, and then north to Fair- 
banks. 

Groups of men worked against time in both 
the north and the south, from five different bases, 
fighting the wilderness like an enemy. For only 
a few weeks in the early autumn was living pleas- 
ant in some sections. In the northern summer 
men fought the dust and heat and the insects 
which seemed to descend in droves, Early in the 
autumn as arctic winds descend the ground be- 
comes so hard that it is like concrete. Time did 
not allow for building proper living quarters 
for the men and the loneliness of the isolated 
camps was almost unbearable. 

In three months less than the year allowed, 
trucks were able to roll from the United States 
to the Alaskan border. Many temporary bridges, 
however, are still to be replaced, Six months 
after the war the road reverts to Canada but the 
United States is assured free passage over it. 


HEN the surveyors appeared in Central 

America to lay out the route for the pro- 
posed highway, some Central Americans were 
afraid that the United States was trying to get a 
military highway in the same high-handed way 
as we built the Panama Canal. Fortunately the 
official attitude was warmer. 

Every person selected for the reconnaissance 
party was chosen as much for his ability to get 
along with the natives of Central America as for 
his efficiency in his work, and soon the help of 
the people of the several countries was secured 
freely. Agricultural production was not dis- 
turbed. 

On December 5, 1943, the 220 mile highway 
connecting Matamoras, Puebla, and Oaxaca, 
Mexico, was formally opened. This completed 
nearly 1,100 miles of the highway in Mexico and 
left about 650 miles yet to be built to give a 
continuous overland highway between the 
United States-Mexico border and the Panama 
Canal Zone, a distance of about 3,000 miles. Of 
these 650 miles, 400 are in Southern Mexico and 
250 in Costa Rica, both sections of which present 
some of the most difficult construction feats in 
highway engineering ever met in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

This road will bring many modern conven- 
iences and a great deal of travel to Central Amer- 


ican countries. It will provide a good market 
road for the coffee and bananas, pineapples, 
cashew nuts, coconuts, coconut oils, and cacao 
of the Central American countries: 


HREE short sections of uncompleted high- 

way in Ecuador and a 76-mile connecting 
road between Turbo on the Gulf of Darien and 
Pavarandicito, the northernmost city on the Pan- 
American Highway in South America, are all 
that prevent the motorist from driving all the 
way through South America on its part of the 
Pan-American Highway. The driver may go be- 
yond the official terminus of the highway and on 
to the Straits of Magellan. 

Travel between the Americas is expected to 
be made easier in the postwar era by the signing 
of an international convention in Washington to 
make uniform rules for international traffic on 
the highways of those nations signing the con- 
vention. Several nations have already signed the 
agreement and the others have been asked to. 
Specifications on length, width, height, and load 
of vehicles, requirements for equipment, and pro- 
visions for an international registration marker, 
indicating the country of origin of the vehicle, 
are contained in the agreement for traveling be- 
tween the Americas. A special international auto- 
mobile certificate and driver’s license may be re- 
quired for international traffic. 


EVALUATION 


COMPLETION test on information was 

given, but the values of the study ranged 
far beyond greater factual knowledge. Pupils con- 
tinued to bring in materials and to comment on 
the Highway project long after it was concluded. 
In the judgment of the teachers, pupils gained 
broader appreciation of a variety of environ- 
ments and living conditions, ways of life, and 
of peoples living in countries other than our own. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Many books on the Americas were used. The two dealing 
specifically with the Highway are Herbert C. Lanks, Pan 
American Highway Through South America (New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1942) and H. C. Lanks and H. A. Franck, 
Pan American Highway from the Rio Grande to the Canal 
Zone (New York: Appleton-Century, 1940). 

Several Latin American films were obtained from the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and 
Erpi films on Peru and Brazil were used. 

A large number of magazine articles proved helpful. 
They are listed in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture. They range through such publications as Travel, 
Inter-American, National Geographic, Liberty, Life, and 
Bulletins of the Pan American Union. 
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Notes and News 











New NCSS Affliates 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
takes great pleasure in announcing that two ad- 
ditional local social studies organizations have 
recently joined the ranks of many other local 
groups by becoming affiliates of the National 
Council. The two new affiliates are the Associa- 
tion of Chairmen of Social Studies of New York 
City, and the North Carolina Council for the 
Social Studies. The National Council welcomes 
these new affiliates and pledges itself to help 
them in any way possible. 


Terre Haute Council 


On May 11 the Terre Haute Council for the 
Social Studies will hold its spring meeting. Mary 
G. Kelty, President of the National Council for 
the Social Studies will be the principal speaker. 
Helen Ross of Garfield High School is arranging 
the meeting. 


Monroe Council, Indiana 


On March 20 the Monroe Council for the So- 
cial Studies, centered in Bloomington, Indiana, 
held its fourth meeting of the school year with 
an exhibit of teaching materials loaned by the 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids at Indiana Uni- 
versity and by council members who had devised 
for use in their own classes various kinds of 
sensory aids. This meeting was preceded on Jan- 
uary 29 with a local history program in which 
long-term residents, business men, and civic lead- 
ers of Bloomington reminisced informally in re- 
sponse to questions raised by the audience. Two 
months before this community meeting, mem- 
bers and friends of the Council discussed with 
Mr. and Mrs. Hans Mendleson, local citizens who 
were German refugees in 1937, the postwar treat- 
ment of the Nazis. To open the year for the 
Council, President Herman B. Wells of Indiana 
University addressed the Council October 5 on 
the formulation of UNRRA in which he had 
participated. 

The Monroe Council, with its 170 members, 
is the largest of the local groups in the state this 
year and is headed by Lorin Ashbaucher of 
Bloomington High School. At the Council’s 
meeting in May the group will join with the 


local chapter of the Association for Childhood 





Education in hearing Mary G. Kelty, President | 


of the National Council for the Social Studies, 


who under National Council sponsorship is visit- | 
ing several cities in Indiana during the month, | 


(K. B. T.) 


New York State Council 


The February Bulletin of the New York State | 


Council for the Social Studies includes an article, 
“Evaluation in the Social Studies,” by Howard R. 
Anderson, summarizing an address delivered at 
the December 28 meeting of the Council at Syra- 
cuse. The issue also includes an open letter in 
which is incorporated a resolution which has 
been forwarded to the State Commissioner of 
Education and other educators within the State, 
calling for the strengthening of the State pro- 
gram in social studies along lines indicated in 
recent publications of the National Council. 
The Bulletin also reports meetings held in 
recent months by the Mohawk Valley Council 


at Herkimer, the Niagara County Council at ;( 


Niagara Falls, and the Lake Erie Council at 
Buffalo. 

The fifth summer Laboratory Session of the 
New York State Council will be held at Caze- 
novia Junior College, August 12-18. The director 
will again be Harold M. Long of the Glens Falls 
High School. 


New Contributing Members 


Since the names were last listed in the De- 
cember issue of Social Education, many addi- 


tional names have been added to the role of ° 


contributing members of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. These members have paid 
$5.00 for their annual dues instead of the $3.00 
subscribing membership fee, although there is 
no difference in the privileges of such member- 
ship. The extra financial assistance is of great 
value to the Council in carrying out its program 
under wartime conditions, Following are the new 
Contributing Members: F. S. Anderson, Hazen 
E. Nutter, Kenneth J. Rehage, Elbert W. Burr, 
Mary C. Wilson, Earle J. Wigley, Howard E. 
Wilson, Lavone Hanna, Elizabeth T. Newell, 
J. B. Kuhler, Bethania Tucker, R. Harvey Potts, 
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Walker Brown, Lyman Edwards, Roy Hatch, 
Eleanor Florance, William E. Young, Erling M. 
Hunt, E. L. Enstad, Fremont P. Wirth, Blanche 
McDill, Harry J. Carman, Robert C, Gillingham, 
I, James Quillen, Esther Manns, Ina L. Diener, 
Philo C. Dunsmore, Lynn Hales, Morris Wolf, 
Lila V. North, Earl S. Johnson, Mary, E. Knight, 
Ethel M. Ray, Olive Stewart, Verena L. White, 
Richard E. Thursfield, Gail Farber, Helen C. 
Phillips, Gladys Smith, Mae K. Clark, Frances 
D. Humphreys, Russel L. Wise, Genevieve Blum. 


University of Chicago Conference 


The fifth annual conference for teachers of the 
social sciences in high schools and junior colleges 
will be held at the University of Chicago, July 
25, 26, and 27. The theme of the conference is: 
“The Social Sciences and Their Interrelations.” 
Teachers and school administrators at or near the 
University are cordially invited to attend. Copies 
of the program may be secured by addressing 
Earl S. Johnson, Box 51, 1126 East 59th Street, 
Chicago 37. 


World Affairs Conference 


An opportunity for teachers to study inter- 
national relations this summer in the National 
Capital has been announced by American Uni- 
versity of Washington. The University will con- 
duct an Institute on the Position of the United 
States in World Affairs for a period of seven 
weeks, June 11-July 27, including morning 
courses, a seminar, arrangements whereby mem- 
bers of the Institute may visit sessions of Con- 
gress and of Congressional committees and ad- 
ministrative departments, bureaus, and agencies, 
and series of public lectures held at night. The 
work carries graduate credit. The cost of a room 
and meals at the University will be $110; tuition 
for the period will be $8o. 


Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library 


The Woodrow Wilson Foundation and the 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library are now lo- 
cated at The Woodrow Wilson House, 45 East 
65th Street, New York 21. Since 1934 the Founda- 
tion and Library have been located at 8 West 
40th Street, New York. Visitors are welcome to 
use the Library’s reference services. The Library 
is maintained as a public reference center, with 
visiting hours daily from nine to six, and (ex- 
cept during July and August) until one o'clock 
on Saturdays. A meeting room on the main floor 
of The Woodrow Wilson House is available, on 


request, during the day or evening hours for 
groups working in the field of international rela- 
tions. 

The League of Nations Association, now called 
the American Association for the United Na- 
tions, and the Commission to Study the Organi- 
zation of Peace, will also have their headquarters 
at Wilson House, 


For Citizenship Week 


Citizenship Program Aids: A Cooperative Proj- 
ect is the title of a new 72-page pamphlet issued 
by the Office of Educational Services of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service in coopera- 
tion with the NEA Committee on Citizenship. 
This pamphlet includes selections on Ameri- 
canism, both in poetry and prose; several creeds 
and oaths found effective in citizenship cere- 
monies; quotations from foreign-born American 
citizens; and sample programs for ceremonies. 
The introduction deals with the origin and pur- 
pose of these ceremonies and the place of the 
public schools in community recognition of citi- 
zenship. The pamphlet will be helpful in con- 
nection with Citizenship Week ceremonies which 
may center around the third Sunday of May, 
officially designated by Congress as Citizenship 
Recognition Day. It is available for 15 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


American History 


Wilbur F. Murra, in the Civic Leader for 
February 12, 1945, comments on an article by 
Henry F. Pringle entitled “Why Not Teach 
American History?” published in the Saturday 
Evening Post for January 20, Mr. Pringle re- 
iterated the careless charges widely publicized 
in connection with the New York Times’ so- 
called American history text, finding it conven- 
ient to overlook the many corrections issued 
by superintendents and principals of schools 
mentioned in connection with the charges, by 
the Report on American History in Schools and 
Colleges, and by the editor of this journal. Mr. 
Murra performs very effectively the thankless 
task of correcting those who obviously have little 
interest in being corrected, 


Summer Work Camps 


The American Friends Service Committee will 
again conduct work camps for high school boys 
and girls during the summer of 1945. Four eight- 
week programs, one in Wolfe County, Kentucky, 
one in Shanondale, Missouri, one in Paoli, Penn- 
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sylvania, and one in Providence, Rhode Island, 
will provide opportunity for studying social and 
economic problems and working on community 
projects. High school boys and girls between the 
ages of 15 and 18 of any race, nationality, or 
religious background may apply. For further 
information address the Work Camp Committee, 
American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia 7. 

Two institutes of international relations for 
high school students will also be conducted, one 
at Tyrone, Pennsylvania, and one at Shawnee-on- 
the-Delaware, Pennsylvania. For information 
about the former, address Spahr Hull, director, 
3228 Orleans Street, Pittsburgh 14; about the 
latter, Carl H. Voss, director, Box 326, Rutland, 
Vermont. 


Ithaca Courses of Study 


Two courses of study for the Ithaca public 
schools, one for the eighth grade and one origi- 
nally intended for the eleventh grade but sub- 
sequently transferred to the twelfth, have been 
prepared under the supervision of Howard R. 
Anderson, formerly director of social studies in 
the Ithaca public schools. Both are concerned 
with American history. 

The eighth grade program includes units on 
The Exploration and Colonization of America, 
The Struggle for Independence and the Estab- 
lishment of a New Nation, The Growth of Our 
Nation, and Changing Ways of Living and 
Working in the United States. The eleventh 
grade program includes units on Establishing the 
American Nation, Sectionalism and Nationalism, 
The United States Becomes a World Power, 
[The United States in and Between Two World 
Wars], and the United States Plans for the Fu- 
ture. Each unit includes statements of objectives 
and suggested approaches, an outline of content, 
study and discussion questions, suggested activi- 
ties, bibliographies for teachers and pupils, and 
lists of historical fiction, of biographies, and of 
visual aids. 


Social Security 


A Discussion and Study Outline on Social 
Security, 24 pages, priced at 15 cents per copy, 
has been prepared by the National Planning 
Association, 800 Twenty-first Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6. This outline was prepared for the 
Association by Eveline M. Burns. In this outline 
all sides of controversial questions have been 
indicated and those using this study guide are 
left to draw their own conclusions. The Dis- 
cussion and Study Outline on Social Security 
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is divided into two parts, the first of which pre. 
sents five basic issues, and the second four specific 
proposals. Each section is a unit in itself, in. 
cluding relevant factual questions, questions of 
judgment and opinion, suggestions for finding 
answers by group discussion, and reading refer. 
ences. 


Peace Time Conscription 


The Educational Policies Commission has is. 
sued a 16-page pamphlet entitled Compulsory 
Peacetime Military Training which presents the 
Commission's views on this topic. This pamphlet 
develops the arguments against peacetime con- 
scription and points out the reasons why they 
do not believe that the educational arguments 
for such military training are valid. Copies of 
the pamphlet may be secured for ten cents each 
from the Educational Policies Commission, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6. 

Arguments on the other side of the question 
of peacetime conscription have been set forth 
in publications prepared by the American Le 
gion. They have prepared a 24-page pamphlet on 
Answers to Questions and Objections Regarding 
Universal Military Training, and another 34- 
page bulletin entitled Responsibility to Com- 
munity State and Nation—Universal Military 


Training. The American Legion has also pre: | 
pared a leaflet which contains material for pub- | 


lic addresses on universal military training. They 
announce that additional material will be issued 
from time to time and those interested can have 
their names put on a list to receive their material 
upon publication by making a request of the 
National Defense Division, American Legion, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


Helpful Articles 


Bendix, Reinhard. “Education and the Teaching of His- 
tory,” School Review: LIII:15-24. January, 1945. A 
range of approaches, coming to focus on citizenship and 
understanding of the present. 


De Zafra, Carlos. “The Factory Was My Classroom,” | 


Clearing House, X1X:360-63, February, 1945. A former 
social studies teacher gets new professional equipment 
by working in a factory. 

Olsen, Edward G. “How to Develop a Community Study 
Program,” Progressive Education, XXII:12-15, 45, Feb- 
ruary, 1945. 

Robinson, Edgar Eugene. “The Institute of American His- 
tory at Stanford University,” Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Review, XXXI1:431-37 (Teachers’ Section), Decem- 
ber, 1944. A report of activities and findings, with 
recommendations. 

Schaefer, F. K. “Area Study and General Education,” 
School Review, LIII:go-g7, February, 1945. Needs, 
achievements, possibilities, and difficulties. 
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Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Leonard B. Irwin 











Domestic Issues 


Much has been heard in the past few months 
of the need for a “streamlined” Federal Congress. 
It has been generally felt, and admitted by mem- 
bers of Congress themselves, that there is too 
great a waste of time and potential ability in 
the processes by which Congress works. There 
should be considerable interest and value, there- 
fore, in a pamphlet entitled Strengthening the 
Congress, by Robert Heller (National Planning 
Association, 800 Twenty-first Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, 25 cents). The author, who is a prom- 
inent industrial engineer, was asked by the 
Association to investigate the methods of Con- 
gressional procedure and recommend changes. 
This report is the result and embodies a set 
of general principles followed by fourteen spe- 
cific proposals to carry them out. These recom- 
mendations are grouped under seven main top- 
ics: committees, assistance, procedural questions, 
executive accountability, national inquiries, sen- 
iority, and compensation. They are extremely 
interesting in their nature, and are supported by 
close and definite reasoning. They should be 
carefully read by voters in general as well as by 
students of government. 

The subject of peacetime military training is 
being widely discussed by groups all over the 
nation. A pamphlet which will be of value to 
speakers on the subject has been issued by a 
group which has gone on record as opposing 
conscription. Sourcebook on Peacetime Conscrip- 
tion (American Friends Service Committee, 20 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7. 25 cents) con- 
tains a wide variety of pertinent quotations 
from many public figures. Both sides of the ques- 
tion are represented, though the stronger evi- 
dence is obviously presented from the anti- 
conscription point of view. 

A Public Affairs Pamphlet which will be use- 
ful in many classrooms is What Foreign Trade 
Means to You, by Maxwell S. Stewart (Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., go Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 10 cents). It explains the basic prin- 
ciples of tariffs and protection policies, and shows 
how they are related to national and interna- 
tional prosperity and the general problem of 


world economy. The author feels that “There 
is good reason to believe that a lowering of the 
American tariff would encourage other countries 
to lower their barriers to trade. It would also 
strengthen world unity and help prevent World 
War III.” He sees as a further result more jobs, 
better wages, and a higher living standard for 
American workmen because of the increase in 
exports which tariff reduction would effect. 

Free copies of Memorandum on Anti-Semitism, 
by Philip Wylie, reprinted from the American 
Mercury for January, 1945, may be obtained 
from the Council for Democracy, 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York, It is a strong plea for tolerance 
and should be read by classes where racial ques- 
tions are being studied. 

The Education Program of the American 
Federation of Labor, 1944-1945, a summary of the 
program adopted at a meeting in New Orleans 
last November, is available free on request to 
I. R. Kuenzli, Secretary Treasurer, 506 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. The program calls for 
educational reconstruction, federal aid to educa- 
tion, maximum class size of 25, a minimum 
salary of $1500 for teachers, vocational training, 
but delayed consideration of compulsory military 
training, expanded adult education, an inter- 
national office of education, and protection of 
children and youth during the reconversion 


period. 
Our Allies 


A Look at Australia (Australian News and 
Information Bureau, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20. Free) is a most attractive pamphlet pub- 
lished for the use of American schools, Divided 
about equally between text and pictures, it 
describes vividly the country and its people. 
There are pages on the animals and birds pecu- 
liar to Australia; on the daily life of the ordinary 
citizens; on the economic and business activities; 
and on the children. In its thirty pages, this 
booklet will give American pupils an excellent 
idea of this English-speaking nation so remote 
from them. 

Britain, like ourselves, is fighting a war in 
both hemispheres. Her war with Japan is still 
secondary to that against Germany but it has 
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already produced some magnificent heroism and 
feats of endurance, such as the activities of 
Wingate’s Raiders. In First Blows: Britain’s Fight 
Against Japan (British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Free) there is 
given in some thirty pages of text and illustration 
a brief history of British warfare in Asia since 
1941. It is very readable, and the photographs 
are excellent. 

Another of the solid and authoritative reports 
of the National Planning Association just re- 
leased is China’s Relief Needs (25 cents). It 
analyzes carefully the immediate postwar needs 
of China in such fields as transportation, food, 
health, clothing, fuel, shelter, and industrial 
rehabilitation, Each of these topics is examined 
as to the extent of the need and the possible 
sources of aid or supply. The discussion is 
specific and is based on the best available statis- 
tics. Such pertinent problems as the chaotic 
political situation in China, and the treatment 
of the millions of Chinese who have been forced 
from their home areas, are also discussed. 


Postwar Plans 


The future disposition of government war 
plants is the subject of Let’s Keep the Tools of 
Plenty, by Lewis Corey (Post War World Coun- 
cil, 112 East 19th Street, New York g. 10 cents). 
The author’s thesis is that these plants must not 
be allowed to come under the ownership and 
control of big business. He holds that they 
should be put in the hands of public corpora- 
tions, on the model of TVA but more inde- 
pendent of direct political control. He believes 
that this would promote public expansion, per- 
mit independent research which would benefit 
the whole world, and prevent American partici- 
pation in international cartels in the industries 
where public enterprise is dominant. He sees in 
the existence of these great public properties a po- 
tent weapon to break private industrial monopo- 
lies, and urges us not to throw the weapon away. 

Postwar Planning in the United States: An 
Organization Directory, 3 (Twentieth Century 
Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18. $1) 
is a new volume in this series, and records up to 
May, 1944, the postwar planning activities of 
197 organizations, of which 39 are governmental 
and 158 private. It contains also a list of state 
planning agencies and personnel. 

Stabilizing the Construction Industry, by Miles 
L. Colean (National Planning Association, 800 
Twenty-first Street, N.W., Washington 6. 25 
cents) is a report on the methods which must be 
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used to bring about a permanent security in this 
important industry. In peacetime the construc. 
tion industry provides about 11 per cent of the 
nation’s income, but is unusually subject to 
cycles and marked variations which have had a 
serious effect on the whole national economy, 
This report examines the policies which must be 
adopted by government and private capital in 





this field, and points out particularly the im- 
portance of the use of public works as a bal- 
ancing factor. Mr. Colean urges, for instance, 
that federal and state agencies be created to 
supervise the timing of public construction in 
order to provide a steady source of employment 
and promote a more even flow of general busi- 
ness activity. 

As We Win (Publicity Department, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, 718 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6. 5 cents) is a pamphlet con- 
taining the ideas of the CIO Postwar Planning 
Committee on problems of reconversion and de- 
mobilization. It is well written and calls for 
government planning for an economy of full 
employment, controlled price structures, and 
ample social security benefits. 

Another pamphlet in the same field is Labor's 
Aims in War and Peace, by Amy Hewes (Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of Peace, 8 
West goth Street, New York 18. 10 cents), It was 
written principally for labor education circles. 
It discusses labor’s postwar goals and the neces 
sity for a common program among labor groups 
for the attainment of these goals through the 
organization of permanent peace. 

Post-War Planning for Peace and Full Em- 
ployment (League for Industrial Democracy, 112 
East 1gth Street, New York 3. 25 cents) is a 
symposium by several prominent persons on how | 
America should plan for world peace and eco 
nomic security in the postwar world. The aw 
thors are Walter Nash, Thurman Arnold, Emil | 
Rieve, John L. Childs, Charles Abrams, J. King | 
Gordon, and Norman Thomas. Each contributes 
an article on some phase of the subject with | 
which he is particularly familiar. That by Mr. 
Nash, Deputy Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
deals with postwar world organization, and is 
perhaps the most important contribution, He 
speaks especially for the recognition of the rights 
of small nations in the deliberations of the Allies, 
and for the responsibility of the prosperous 
countries to insure security and better living 
standards in the poorer areas of the world, 
without permitting a feeling of inferiority and 
inequality to grow up. 
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Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Motion Picture News 


A list of film sources, news bulletins, check 
lists, and other information on educational films 
is contained in Sources of Educational Films, a 
bulletin published by the Research Division, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6. 

Films on the United Nations are listed and 
described in a new catalog distributed by United 
Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, Many of these films are loaned 
free of charge. 

The January issue of News from the Bureau 
of Audio-Visual Aids, Indiana University, Ex- 
tension Division, Bloomington, contains a report 
on the most widely used films in 1943-1944. In 
history Old Glory, a film on the history of the 
flag, led the list. Next came Land of Liberty, the 
feature-length film on the history of the United 
States. Then followed Colonial Children, Early 
Settlers of New England, and Our National Gov- 
ernment. Copies of the complete list can be 
obtained by writing to the above address. 

Two pamphlets which shed considerable light 
on the art of teaching through films are Audio- 
Visual Tools that Teach for Keeps and Participa- 
tion: The Last Word in Films. These pamphlets 
are Los Angeles School Publications Nos. 395 
and 384. Copies may be obtained at 50 cents each 
from Robert Graham, 724 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Los Angeles 15. 

May 1, 1945, is the closing date for the “Mo- 
tion Picture Idea Contest” sponsored by the 
Commission on Motion Pictures of the American 
Council on Education in collaboration with the 
Audio-Visual Aids Committee of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. High school stu- 
dents throughout the United States are invited 
to enter this contest by sending a synopsis (about 
goo words) outlining an idea for a motion pic- 
ture depicting an outstanding issue in American 
life. First prize is $150, second prize is $100, and 
third prize is $50, all in war bonds. Special 
prizes of $25 in war bonds will be given for 
each of the next ten outstanding synopses, Stu- 
dents may choose any topic which they think 
would make a stimulating educational film. En- 


ane 





tries should be sent to Commission on Motion 
Pictures, American Council on Education, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Connecticut. Further de- 
tails of this contest appeared in the February and 
March issues of Social Education. 


Recent 16-mm Films 


Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Motion Picture 
Division, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

Atacama Desert. 10 minutes, sound; service fee. North- 
ern Chile’s industries. 

La Paz. 20 minutes, sound; service fee. Glimpses of 
Bolivia's capital. 

The Amazon Awakens. 35 minutes, sound, color; service 
fee. The part of the Amazon in the history of South 
America. 


Film Division, British Information Services, go Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 

Back to Normal. 16 minutes, sound; small service fee. 
Rehabilitation of limbless war casualties. 

A Start in Life. 22 minutes, sound; small service fee. 
The education of British children. 


The March of Time, 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 
Americans All. 16 minutes, sound; rental, $5. How to 
prevent racial and religious intolerance. 
The French Campaign. 19 minutes, sound; rental, $5. 
Traces the United Nations’ strategy of liberation which 
culminated in the freeing of France from the Nazi yoke. 


Office of War Information, Bureau of Motion Pictures, 
Washington 25. 

Combat America. 63 minutes, sound, color; small service 
fee. Major Clark Gable’s film of the Flying Fortress. 


Swedish Travel Information Bureau, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

Swedish Industries. 22 minutes, sound; rental, $1.50. 
Agriculture, forestry and wood products, and mining. 

Scenic Sweden—The Land and the People. 22 minutes, 
sound; rental, $1.50. A tour of Sweden. 

Sweden’s Wartime Adjustment. 10 minutes, sound; 
rental, 75 cents. Emergency measures and production of 
substitutes. 


Teaching Films Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, 
New York. 

Geopolitik. 20 minutes, sound; rental, apply. How 
Haushofer’s ideas have been used as the Nazi plan of 
conquest. 


U.S. Coast Guard, Public Relations, Wilden’s Building, 
Washington. 

Saving the Merchant Marine. 20 minutes; loan, free. 
How the Coast Guard helps keep the sea lanes open and 
safe. 

United China Relief, 1790 Broadway, New York. 
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Here is China. 26 minutes, sound; rental, 50 cents. A 
well-rounded picture of China today. Stresses the life of 


the people. 


Young America Magazine, 32 East 57th Street, New 
York 22. 

Plastics. 15 minutes, sound; rental, apply. Introduction 
to the plastics industry. 

Food. 15 minutes, sound; rental, apply. How food has 
been an influence in history. 


Filmstrips 


Each year the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, publishes a 
little magazine called Visual Review. The 1944 
edition is now being distributed, free upon re- 
quest. It traces certain advances in audio-visual 
education during the past quarter century, par- 
ticularly stressing the developments which have 
taken place in the production and distribution 
of slidefilms and related training aids. 

Among the recent additions to the slidefilm 
library of the Society for Visual Education (see 
address above) is an entirely new series on the 
National Parks of the United States which has 
been prepared with the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Park Service. Included in the series are 
films on Acadia, Crater Lake, Mt. Rainier, 
Olympic, Shenandoah, Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Waterton-Glacier, and Death Valley National 
Monument. Each film is accompanied by a teach- 
er’s manual. 


Thirty-three filmstrips which deal with con- 
temporary life in the United States were released 
this month by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. They were originally produced by the 
Council in cooperation with the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs for Latin 
American distribution, but offered so much 
valuable material for our own schools that ar- 
rangements have been completed for distribution 
in this country. 

Seven titles deal with the regional geography 
of the United States, using the regional division 
used by the National Resources Planning Board. 
One strip provides a panorama. The other six 
take up the individual regions in more detail 
bringing out regional characteristics in terms of 
climate, topography, people, industries, and 
products as well as indicating the interdepend- 
ence of the different regions. 

Some subjects, such as “Day on the Farm,” 
“Suburban Family,” and “Small Town,” are 
documentary treatments. National parks and 
forests, important aspects of flood control, irriga- 
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tion, harnessing water power, rural electrifica 
tion, and soil conservation are treated in other 
filmstrips. A number of subjects, such as “Urbay 
Clinic’ and “Rural Public Health,” present 
material closely related to health topics, Two 
filmstrips deal with private and public housi 

projects. Teacher training institutions and PTA 
groups could use the three subjects on schools | 

An unusually high technical quality is main. 
tained throughout the series. Each filmstrip is 
accompanied by a script which may be read as 4! 
running commentary when the filmstrip is pro 
jected, or may be used as teacher’s guide. Ample 
background material is included. 

The filmstrips are for sale only at $1.50 each, 
or any seven for $10.00; the complete set of 33 
costs $45. Prices include two copies of the Eng. 
lish script for each filmstrip. For complete in. 
formation write to the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, 
A catalog is now available and preview print 
will be supplied on request. 


ey 


Radio Notes 


If you are interested in what goes on behind 
the scenes in radio write to the editor of “Talks,” 
CBS, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, and ask 
to be put on the mailing list for the monthly( 
bulletin entitled “Listen.” This little booklet 
is filled with interesting items concerning Ameri 
ca’s radio industry. 

“We Came This Way,” NBC, 11:30 P.M., EWT, 
is the history course of the NBC University of 
the air. Directed by Sterling Fisher, this series 
of programs continues to bring its listenen) 
dramatizations of outstanding events in the his 
tory of the world. 

“America United” is the title for a new public 
service series of unusual significance, arranged 
by the National Broadcasting System. For the 
first time the facilities of a national network\ 
are made available at a regular period each week 
(Sunday, 1:15-1:30 P.M., EWT) to labor, agricul 
ture, and industrial organizations so that they 
may discuss together their cooperative efforts 
and their mutual objectives. The programs will 
continue throughout 1945. 

“Our Foreign Policy” is another new NBC 
program of merit. Each Saturday from 7:00-7:30 
P.M., EWT, governmental agencies specifically et 
gaged in the formulation, administration, and 
execution of United States policies in inte 
national relations will discuss outstanding issués 
The present topic for discussion is the Dum 
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SIGHT AND SOUND IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


barton Oaks agreement. Subsequently the series 
will consider other United Nations organizations 
and agencies. 


Recordings 


Half-hour presentations of discussions or 
dramatizations of current issues have been pre- 
ared in record form by the United States Re- 
cording Company, 1221 Vermont Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 5. These records are 16-inch black 
vinylite and play at the speed of 331% revolu- 
tions-per-minute. The first two records, on com- 
pulsory peacetime military training and the dis- 

sal of surplus war properties, are now avail- 
able. The records cost $5 each. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 


The National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, has just completed a Consumer Education 
Study on teacher aids produced by commercial 
firms. The results of this study are now avail- 
able in a bulletin entitled “Commercial Supple- 
mentary Teaching Materials.” An analysis of 
these materials and their place in American 
schools is fully discussed. Copies of the report are 
free. 

“On the Air: The Story of Communication 
Through Space” is the title of a large picture 
poster available to teachers through School Serv- 
ice, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co., Box 1017, Pittsburgh go. This poster begins 
with a picture of the invention of the telegraph 
and contains sketches in pictures and words of 
the telephone, wireless, radio, and television. 
Send 10 cents to cover cost of handling. 

Another colorful picture poster is “Highway 
Transportation on Parade,” which traces the 
history of travel on the roadways from the an- 
cient chariot to the modern bus. Copies are 10 
cents from Greyhound Information Center, 
Room 200, 113 St. Clair Avenue, N.E., Cleve- 
land 14. 


Pictures 


“Veterans” is the title of the Volume X, No. 4 
issue of Building America. In a well-edited series 
of pictures with running text, the problem of the 
veteran is clearly outlined. An historic introduc- 
tion entitled “What Happened Before” shows 
the treatment given our ex-soldiers from the 
Revolutionary War through World War I. The 
present situation is clearly set forth and the 
veterans treatment under the “GI Bill of Rights” 
is examined. Single copies of Building America 
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are 3o cents or a set of 8 units is $2.25 from 
Americana Corporation, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York 19. 


Maps 
Copies of the “Dated Events War Map” are 
still obtainable from Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8. The new edition is 20x26 
inches in size, printed in bright colors, and costs 
only 20 cents. 


Slides 


The problem of slide storage has always been 
a troublesome one. One answer to these problems 
is the series of cabinets manufactured and dis- 
tributed by the Multiplex Display Fixture Co., 
gio-120 North Tenth Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
These cabinets furnish a plan for filing standard 
size or 2x2 inch slides in orderly arrangement, 
completely usable for quick reference, and always 
ready for easy selection, A new 12-page catalog 
which illustrates, describes, and prices the three 
complete Multiplex lantern slide cabinets will 
be sent upon request. 


Helpful Articles 


Beggs, B. B. “Radio, The Fourth R,” Grade Teacher, 
LXII:52, 70, March, 1945. How to use radio in the class- 
room. 

Belt, A. Estelle. “A Medieval Dramatization,” Instructor, 
LIV:21, 58, March, 1945. An assembly play written and 
produced by children. 

Corey, Stephen M. “Teacher Evaluation of Classroom 
Motion Pictures,” Elementary School Journal, XLV:324- 
327, February, 1945. Gives 5 criteria. 

Delancy, C. “School Film and Fiesta,” Educational Screen, 
XXIV:17-19, January, 1945. How films, slides, drama- 
tizations, and projects helped make a unit on Mexico 
vital. 

Firkus, Berenice. “Creative Work in History,” Grade 
Teacher, LXII:50, 64, March, 1945. Games and dramatics 
for upper intermediate grades. 

Gregory, Gardiner. “Sound Films in the Classroom,” Grade 
Teacher, LXII:17, 67, March, 1945. Outlines procedure 
for use of films in classrooms. 

Long, A. L. “Recent Experimental Investigations Dealing 
with Effectiveness of Audio-Visual Modes of Presenta- 
tion,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXXI:65-78, February, 1945. A summary of the impli- 
cations of experimental investigations for postwar edu- 
cation. ‘ 

Morse, R. Eugene. “On Being a Citizen,” Social Studies, 
XXXVI:66-69, February, 1945. A dramatization for 
junior high school. 

Roos, Carl A. “They Like ‘Educational’ Films,” Nations 
Schools, XXXV:52, February, 1945. How Metuchen, 
New Jersey, has built up its film program. 

Wadsworth, Beula. “Making a Box Movie,” Instructor, 
LIV:20-21, 58, March, 1945. A fifth grade activity which 
has a distinct appeal. 








Book Reviews 
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ADAPTING INSTRUCTION IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
TO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES: FIFTEENTH YEAR- 
BOOK. Edited by Edward Krug and G. Lester 
Anderson. Washington: National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1944. Pp. iv, 156. $2.00. 
The opening paragraph of this latest yearbook 

of the National Council for the Social Studies 
indicates its central theme: “Individual differ- 
ences present both difficulties and opportunities 
to the teacher of the social studies, The difficul- 
ties arise from the extra tasks involved in adapt- 
ing instruction to individual differences. The 
opportunities actually lie in the fact that only 
through the acknowledgement and _ utilization 
of these differences can the development of 
citizenship through education in a democracy be 
accomplished.” Since, however, the difficulties 
presented by differences have been often stated 
and long discussed, the yearbook emphasizes op- 
portunities, in order to correct the prevailing 
view of teachers and to stress a positive ap- 
proach. 

In the introductory and concluding parts 
(Parts I and V) the editors set forth their con- 
viction that the supreme task of teachers is to 
help build effective human relations—to develop 
ability to live with others who differ from us, 
based on a sense of the value of personal worth 
and development, and on a sense of social respon- 
sibility. Basic to any program directed to such 
an end is, first, an understanding of individual 
differences, and, second, awareness of ways in 
which these can be turned into assets rather than 
liabilities, both in the school program and in 
society. 

In Part II the psychological and educational 
facts of individual differences are summarized by 
Lavone Hanna and Kai Jensen. Readers who 
have not kept in touch with developing knowl- 
edge of differences may well find these chapters 
the most enlightening in the book. 

Part III, comprising nine of the sixteen chap- 
ters of the volume, deals with ways in which 
classroom teachers have attempted to meet the 
problem of differences, at different levels of 
instruction, but chiefly at the secondary, through 
adjustments in grouping, in subject matter, and 
in teaching procedures. The approach is practi- 
cal; teachers seeking new points of view and 
new suggestions—other than quick and cheap 
panaceas—will find them. Many class situations 
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involving both “slow” and “average” groups ani W 
described, and the ways in which cooperativ) = 
action was obtained in teaching a variety qj be 
social studies subjects are related. Procedures jy| 
observing and evaluating results are indicated, Pe 
Techniques used with slow groups are giver 
special attention. 

The necessity for cooperative faculty planning) 
is emphasized. The need for developing critic) 
thinking, and for encouraging pupils to appraig! to b 
their own growth in critical thinking, is indi} poo) 
cated. One chapter deals with the improvemen 
of work and study skills. But no patent solution) 
is proposed. In fact, the editors make plain thei} © 7 
disbelief in any simple solution, and present! j qga¢j 
examples of work with both segregated and non port 
segregated groups, of separate subject and core! “to h 
curriculum patterns, and of a variety of em) ipe ¢ 
phases appropriate to one or another aspect @ 4j, 6} 
social studies teaching. easy 

Part IV is concerned with teaching materiak, jnte, 
W. H. Hartley deals with a range of audio-visud) | expe 
media and experiences. Gordon McCloskeyif’ gatic 
chapter on “The Use of Community Resources;| ging 
with its remarkable knowledge of a range d' yy 
resources and a realistic facing of practical dit five 
ficulties, including those encountered by com grad 
munity-centered schools, could well be required . The 
reading for all beginning teachers. C. R. Spain , cent 
in considering courses of study and syllabi, ob  [nc}, 
serves that they “should be source books of raw! fayo 
materials of teaching and not prescriptions o| ent. 
what to teach.” He also presents many provoct! |esce 
tive ideas in relating individual differences ant S901 
courses of study. our 

The Yearbook reflects a democratic approad with 
to educational and civic problems, in and outside! Carv 
the classroom. It demonstrates a comprehensiv : The 
grasp of the problems involved in a difficul ~ war. 
area. It avoids recommending stultifying an(| T 
contradictory classifications of individuals. It su popt 
gests practical and flexible techniques for achiev ing 
ing broadly defined social needs and evaluatim hob} 
results. It is a highly significant and useft] myst 
addition to the professional writing in our field) Jow 


ALICE W. SPIESEKE’ T 
RoBErRT L. REEVES to d 
inte 

, Tadic 


1 Based on the discussion of this volume at Clevelani} 
in which other participants were Harold Alberty, Halli’ T 
T. Smith, and Kenneth B. Thurston. 
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GATEWAYS TO READABLE Books: AN ANNOTATED 
GRADED Lisr OF Books IN MANY FIELDS FOR 
ADOLESCENTS Wuo FINp READING DIFFICULT. 


———=| By Ruth Strang, Alice Checkovits, Christine 
Gilbert, and Margaret Scoggin. New York: 

ups ar) = Wilson, 1944. Pp. 110. $1.25. 

perativ’ Teachers of retarded adolescent readers will 


ss d find this bibliography a valuable addition to the 
dures in special equipment needed in their work. 
dicated“ Realizing that the general recommendation 
© Bivel in such cases is to provide an abundance of 
_ | easy, interesting material, the authors have with 
>lanning great care and labor compiled a list of more than 
; critical roo titles which cannot help but be stimulating 
appraise) to both the teachers and pupils concerned. These 
18 Indi} books are not what the ancient syllabi have said 
ovement our children must read, but are what our young 
solution} ple want and need to read. 
in thei) “ The authors stress that, “The first recommen- 
presen! 3 dation of a book to a retarded reader is most im- 
nd not portant because if the book is too difficult or dull 
nd cot -49 him, his previous attitude toward reading will 
of em “be confirmed. If, on the other hand, the book 
spect 0 tis one which meets a real need in his life and is 
easy enough for him to comprehend and to 
eee interpret its meaning accurately, he will have an 
lo-visua, experience with reading which is functional and 
slockeyy satisfying—perhaps the first experience of that 
ources,\ kind in his life.” 
ange | ° Most of the titles selected are placed in grades 
ical dit five, six, and seven with a few as low as second 
DY COM - grade and some as high as grades ten and twelve. 
equired They range from the old favorites to some re- 
- Spait. . cently selected by the Book of the Month Club. 
abi, 0 Included are books recently filmed, plays now 
sof raw’ favorites on Broadway, biographies of our pres- 
tions ent world leaders and of such favorites of ado- 
provoG lescents as Sonja Henie, Lou Gehrig, and the 
ices ad Soong sisters. There are books to help us meet 
, our problems of racial discrimination, dealing 
pron with Booker T. Washington, George Washington 
outside Carver, Joe Louis, and other Negro leaders. 
*hensivt : There is one section dealing with our present 
difficul § war. 
ing ant There are books telling our youth how to be 
. + popular, to answer their questions about grow- 
-achiet} ing up. There are books on many different 


terials, 


aluatim) hobbies and on different kinds of jobs. There are 
| useltl) mystery stories—some with a grade placement as 
ur field) low as four. 

=SEKE' 


There are books for the boys and girls who like 
EVES | to do things with their hands, books for those 
interested in things scientific, and books on the 


Clevelani | radio. 
ty, Hall?’ There are some selections which have been 





proven useful as an “entering wedge” to reading. 
Some are of transitory interest telling of the ac- 
tivities of our armed forces. 

Included also in this bibliography is a list of 
reading texts generally recognized by workers in 
the field of Remedial Reading as particularly 
valuable in dealing with the adolescent who is 
retarded in reading. 

Also included is a list of magazines and news- 
papers and pamphlets suitable to be used with 
these pupils, a directory of publishers, Authors 
Index, and Title Index. 

This is an excellent companion book to Helen 
McCracken Carpenter’s Gateways to American 
History. 

JANE LEE 


Public Schools 
Westfield, New Jersey 


AMERICAN EDUCATION UNDER Fire. By V. T. 
Thayer. New York: Harper, 1944. Pp. viii, 193. 
$2.50. 

In his recent book, American Education Under 
Fire, Dr. Thayer comes to grips with several of 
the controversial problems that face the modern 
school. After examining some of the “reactionary 
tendencies in education and politics,” he states 
four articles in the free man’s faith: 

(1) “The free man has faith in the untapped 
resources of human personality” (p. 35); 

(2) “Human ingenuity can transform both 
man and the conditions under which he lives” 
(P. 40); 

(3) “Cultural diversity is the only sound basis 
for lasting peace between peoples” (p. 46); and 

(4) “Man is primarily responsible for his own 
fate” (p. 50). 

The educational movement which has taken as 
its slogan the title of a book written by President 
Hutchins, Education for Freedom, has criticized 
the schools for failing to teach reading, writing 
and arithmetic; it has criticized the colleges for 
failing to teach the liberal arts; and it has pro- 
posed to restore the liberal arts in a four-year 
required course in one hundred of the great 
books of Western civilization. 

Thayer meets the criticisms by calling atten- 
tion to the evidence that the results of instruc- 
tion in the Three R’s have improved steadily and 
that progressive schools do better than conven- 
tional institutions; he rejects the proposal to 
require all students to read the “best books” by 
pointing out that such an education would meet 
the needs of but a few verbally-minded students; 
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and he proposes “education for psychological 
maturity” as far better suited to produce the 
free individual than the purely intellectual de- 
velopment proposed by the “Education for Free- 
dom” group. 

In the remaining chapters Thayer discusses, 
“Education As Adjustment vs. Education to Meet 
the Needs of Youth,” “Religion and the Public 
Schools,” “Our Post-War Responsibility to 
American Youth,” “Should Our Schools Indoc- 
trinate?” “Should Communists and Fascists 
Teach in the Schools?” and “Schools for School- 
ing vs. Schools for Education.” In the last men- 
tioned chapter he “concludes on a positive note 
with a broad outline of the task of the modern 
school.” 

As always, Thayer faces real issues with keen 
insight into the problems that face modern edu- 
cation. The book is timely and is important for 
all who are now critically examining the work 
of our schools and colleges. Laymen as well as 
educators should find it stimulating and worth 
their careful consideration. 

ArTuHuR K. Loomis 
University of Denver 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN SERVICE. By Charles E. 
Prall and C. Leslie Cushman. Prepared for the 
Commission on Teacher Education. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 1944. 
Pp. xiii, 503. $3.00. 

“In-Service Training through Cooperative 
Study” would be a better title for this book. In- 
service education through cooperative effort was 
the theme of the investigation, the results of 
which are described in the report. 

Fourteen school systems took part in the study. 
There was no attempt to secure uniformity. Each 
system worked at its own problems and de- 
veloped its own techniques and program. The 
experience of each group is described in some 
detail, with special attention to the role of school 
policies councils, school system workshops, per- 
sonnel study, and curriculum development re- 
sulting from cooperative effort. In most cases the 
study led to a closer relation between school and 
community, which in turn had a marked effect 
on the school program. So important was this 
aspect of the investigation that a whole chapter 
is devoted to “A Countywide Study of Com- 
munity Problems.” Another fruit of the study 
was the expansion of single studies into coopera- 
tive studies among related school systems. 

The lessons learned from the study seem 
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, 
pretty obvious: teachers working in cooperative 
enterprises should be allowed to work on jobs 
that seem important to them; the teacher should 
be in a position to make a positive contribution; 
teachers should have a chance to assist in the | 
adjustment of plans and objectives; they should 
work together as friends and equals; and they : 
should see the results of their study translated 
into action with reasonable promptness. Teach. 
ers are human, and a little knowledge of human | 
nature should have led to much the same con- 
clusions. The authors also suggest that teachers 
working together in groups make their most ‘ 
significant contributions when they enjoy “a 
rich association with young people and adults 
of the school community” as well as “a con- 
tinuous association with important ideas for s0- 
cial advance and related school development” 
(p. 454). Teachers may be aware of these truisms, , 
but it is a fact that many need an occasional jolt 
lest the minutiae of classroom activity tend to 
obscure these broader obligations which are con- 
ditions indispensable to growth in service. 

The purpose of the study is to stimulate 
growth in service by describing different forms 
of cooperative study. It is always helpful to know 
about the successes and failures of other groups. | 
The fourteen case studies offer much that should 
be thought provoking. How widely the book will 
be used is open to question. It is neither easy 
nor stimulating reading. One will need plenty 
of professional interest and patience to read 
every chapter. 





Burr W. PHILLIPs 
University of Wisconsin 


EVALUATION IN TEACHER EpucATION. Prepared | 
for the Commission on Teacher Education by 
Maurice E. Troyer and C. Robert Pace. Wash ° 
ington: American Council on Education, 1944. 
Pp. xii, 368. $3.00. 

Evaluation involves not only “systematic and 
continuous judgment . . . of the accomplishments 
of persons and the outcomes of processes but 
also of the values in terms of which accomplish: | 
ments and outcomes must be estimated. . . . (it 
implies) a critical analysis of educational pur- 
poses as well as of possibilities and attainments 
in relation to such purposes.” 

The authors have provided a wealth of prac 
tical suggestions for cooperative planning im 
delimiting objectives, for developing evaluation 
instruments, and for interpreting and using con- 
structively information which has been acquired. 
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Are you making full use 


RIENOW: Calling All Citizens (1944) 








Although many of the situations described by 
Professors Troyer and Pace are not located in 
our field, the procedures described can readily 
be adapted to the needs of social studies teachers 
concerned with evaluating outcomes other than 
those which can be measured by paper and pen- 
cil tests. 

Social studies teachers will want to read care- 
fully Chapter IV on “General Education,” to 
learn how objectives are determined and to ap- 
preciate the variety of approaches used in evalu- 
ating outcomes. The discussion of case-study 
techniques, anecdotal records, and observations 
in Chapter V, “Professional Education,” also is 
helpful. The thoughtful analysis of teacher-pupil 
relationships and their implications for effective 
learning in Chapter VIII, “Growth in Service,” 
puts that chapter on a “must” list of professional 
reading. 

Of course, social studies teachers who are in- 
terested in teacher education will want to read 
the entire book. The purpose of this review, 
however, seeks only to identify material which 
is especially useful in planning an evaluation 
program in the field of social studies. 

Howarp R. ANDERSON 
Cornell University 


BOAK, SLOSSON, and ANDERSON: World History (1945) 

BROWN and BAILEY: Our Latin American Neighbors (1944) 

CANFIELD and WILDER: The United States in the Making (1944) 

GREENAN and MEREDITH: Everyday Problems of American Democracy (1944) 


SLOSSON: After the War—What? (1945) 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 


of these established textbooks? 


Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 





SCHOOL AND CHURCH: THE AMERICAN Way. By 
Conrad Henry Moehlman. New York: Harper, 
1944. Pp. x, 178. $2.50. 

THE PusLic SCHOOLS AND SPIRITUAL VALUES, Sev- 
enth Yearbook, John Dewey Society. Edited by 
John S. Brubacher. New York: Harper, 1944. 
Pp. x, 222. $2.50. 

In times of great crisis sincere men begin to 
seek for possible solutions which might end the 
present, and prevent future, tragic eras. Religion 
is so basic in the life of society that it is very 
natural to turn to it as a panacea for most of our 
social problems. Add to this fact our great 
American faith in education as it is being carried 
out in the public school system and certain ques- 
tions immediately arise. Can it be true that the 
threatened break-down of so many of our mod- 
ern institutions, including democracy itself, is 
due to our secular education? Will the introduc- 
tion of religious teaching in our public schools 
help to preserve those institutions which are so 
greatly threatened? Many thoughtful men look 
upon this as a way out. Consequently it is most 
timely to have a careful discussion of the problem 
of religion in the schools by men who are both 
competent and objective, and who have the best 
interests of education and religion at heart. 
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In School and Church: The American Way, 
Dr. Moehlman gives an historical account of the 
freeing of public education from secular control. 
The author, however, would not agree that the 
public school is godless, for he considers Ameri- 
can education viewed functionally and freed 
from sectarianism as being “indirectly the only 
universal teacher of religious values in the 
United States.” He also points out that: “The 
campus of the public school is the one area in 
American life where religious and racial tol- 
erance is cultivated. It is America’s protec- 
tion against numerous efforts to stir up reli- 
gious prejudices and inaugurate a new inquisi- 
tion.” 

Although this whole volume is of interest to 
those who are concerned with the problem of 
religious teaching in the public schools, Chapters 
VIII and IX are unusually stimulating. Chapter 
VIII points out just what difficulties would pre- 
sent themselves if an attempt were made to teach 
the Bible in the public school. Chapter IX makes 
clear just why formal religious training can not 
be imposed on the school by the churches. For- 
tunately the author does not stop there but goes 
on to show what religion must do to function 
effectively in a very confused world. 

The other book is the Seventh Yearbook of 
the John Dewey Society. This work was edited 
by John S. Brubacher. The authors of this study, 
like Dr. Moehlman, are significant leaders of 
thought in the field of education. They accept 
the fact of the separation of church and state, 
as well as the right of the public school to be 
absolutely free from sectarian control. They, at 
the same time, deny that the public school is 
unable to teach the spiritual values necessary to 
preserve democratic civilization. In eight of the 
chapters there is complete concurrence as to the 
ideas expressed. Chapter IV is an individual 
statement representing the secular point of view 
of religious education, while chapter V repre- 
sents the “supernatural” point of view. The in- 
teresting things about these two chapters is that 
the authors are in agreement at so many points. 
The whole volume is stimulating because of its 
clear definition of educational purposes, and also 
because of the description of the way in which 
these purposes can be attained. 

There will be disagreement with some of the 
ideas set forth in these two books. That, how- 
ever, is not important. The significant thing 
about them is that they give valuable informa- 
tion for all of those who are interested in the 
contributions which the public schools are mak- 
ing to the mental health and the spiritual life of 
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our communities. For this reason they shoul 
occupy a prominent place on the reading lists of 
teachers, administrators, parent associations, and 
all others concerned with this challenging prob. 
lem. 

WALTER H. Monr 
George School, Pennsylvania 


THE Art Museum CoMEs TO THE SCHOOL, By 
Lydia Powel, with foreword and conclusions by 
Thomas Munro. New York: Harper, 1944. Pp, 
ix, 160. $2.00. 


Although museums and schools are both edu. 
cational agencies, they typically devise separate 
programs for youth education and blandly go 
their independent ways, largely oblivious of each 
other’s needs and resources. Such failure to pro’ 
vide effective, because coordinated, programs of 
education need never exist, as the present slender 
volume amply documents. 

The book reports in summary fashion an ex 
tensive experiment carried on in five American 
cities, over a three-year period, whereby second. 
ary schools cooperated with local art museums 
in planning, executing, and evaluating various’ 
visual-education projects. Four chief purposes 
were sought throughout the experiment; (1) to 
introduce visual materials into the school cur 
riculums; (2) to familiarize school personnel 
with the use of museum resources for curriculum 
enrichment in such non-art fields as English, , 
French, Latin, biology, history, mathematics, and 
home economics; (3) to widen museum useful- 
ness in the community; and (4) to enable museum 
staffs to study the visual needs of secondary edu 
cation while they explored techniques for re-! 
moving any existing psychological barriers be 
tween school and museum personnel. 

In pursuit of these varied objectives, each city 


chose a different type of approach to the general | - 


problem. Buffalo experimented with techniques 
of effective museum presentation, Chicago devel- 
oped procedures for placing specific exhibitions 


in interested schools, Cleveland extended the) 


services of its Lending Collection and its staf 
members, Milwaukee stressed cooperation be 
tween school and museum in purchasing appro 
priate materials for school exhibits which would 
definitely correlate with curriculum needs and 
with pupil capacities, New York City expanded 
its Young People’s Gallery, developed Rotating 
Exhibitions for schools, issued art publications, 
and provided art lectures for teachers. 

Out of this first comprehensive experiment in 
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shoulj improving school-museum relationships have 
come several highly pertinent recommendations 
addressed directly to our secondary schools, ‘These 
suggestions may only be mentioned here: (a) 
provide better physical facilities in school build- 
, ings for the exhibition and study of visual ma- 
terials, (b) reorganize the school schedule to per- 
mit students to make adequate use of such ma- 
terials in the community as well as in the school 
itself, (c) add to the staff a “liaison officer” to 
OL. By make effective the desirable cooperation of school 
ions by and museum, (d) eliminate the traditional dom- 
44. Pp, inance of colleges over the secondary school pro- 
gram, and (e) stress in teacher education programs 
th edy. the values, possibilities, and techniques of im- 
eparate proving visual education through steadily ex- 
idly go panding coordination of school and museum 
of each facilities. 
to pro | This is an intensely practical as well as in- 
ams of spirational volume, It deserves wide attention in 
slender every school and museum, regardless of size, geo- 
graphic location, or present program. Those who 
an ex. Wish to relate school and community in more 
1erican functional fashion will find this an excellent 


second. Way to begin. 
iseums 
various | 
Ir poses ® 


i) to ane 
(1) CivizensHip. By Stanley Johnson and William 


EpwaArp G. OLSEN 
Russell Sage College 


of out M. Alexander. Boston: Ginn, 1944. Pp. 498. 
sonnel $1.80 
culum ee 


nglish, The publishers of this book says that it “ex- 
cs, and plains the working tools of American Democracy 
useful. 2nd how youth can use them.” Careful examina- 
useum ton shows that it contains one of democracy’s 
y edu. Most valuable tools, viz., information. The data 
‘or re} in Statistical, graphic, and pictorial forms is 
rs be §¢nerously sprinkled throughout the text and is 

‘ well catalogued in both the table of contents and 
ch city in the index. This material is up to date and 
eneral| © the point in illustrating the problems Amer- 
| icans of today and of the future must face and 


niques | ; 
should appeal to boys and girls who have been 


bee trained to look for factual background for think- 
d the 8 and discussion of problems. 

_ The book seems to be designed for use in tradi- 
_tional civics classes at about ninth grade level, 
but should be readily adaptable to use in social 
studies classes whose core is understanding 
democracy at eighth or ninth grade levels. The 
anded| *@tence structure is simple, but not colorless, 
and there is sufficient detailed explanation on 
each topic to provide understanding on the part 
of the slower pupils and to interest those of 
average or above average ability. 


s staff 











Outstanding Books. 
in 
the Social Studies 





Young and Barton's 


GROWING IN CITIZENSHIP 


Introduces young people to all areas of 
civic life. Problem quotations carry over 
civic principles into everyday life. $1.76 


Melbo, Bowden, Kollock and Ferry's 
THE AMERICAN SCENE 


Introduces students to the basic insti- 
tutions, ideals, and challenging prob- 
lems of American life today. $1.96 


Smith's 
ECONOMICS, Sixth Edition 


Takes account of recent economic 
changes. Emphasizes principles and 
problems. $1.68 


Smith's 
YOUR PERSONAL ECONOMICS 


Helps students solve their personal con- 
sumer problems, such as buying, budg- 
eting, saving, etc. $1.96 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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There are five units or “parts,” each sub- 
divided into from four to eight topics. The titles 
of the parts are: How Can We Plan for Citizen- 
ship of American Democracy? What Are the 
Goals and Plans of American Democracy? How 
Do We Carry On Government? How Do We 
Carry On Industry? and What Problems Must 
We Plan for Now? 

The part dealing with “Goals and Plans of 
American Democracy” is the strongest section of 
the book, covering such topics as economic needs 
and wants, family life, community organization, 
health, education, protection of life and prop- 
erty, social welfare, conservation of natural re- 
sources, and government. 

As a practical classroom teacher, this reviewer 
is always interested in the review materials pro- 
vided in a textbook. Today’s shortage of trained 
teachers makes it imperative that there should 
be more help for teachers provided in text mate- 
rial than there would be if every teacher were 
a “professional expert” with years of experience 
and personal resource materials, devices, and ac- 
tivities at his fingertips. However, such is not the 
case and the authors seem to have taken this 
into consideration in planning the book. Labeled 
as “Guides to further planning for citizenship,” 
each chapter is concluded with three types of 
activities, questions for discussion, individual 
and group projects, and suggestions for further 
study. These activities are practical and chal- 
lenging. The references named for use in carry- 
ing out the projects are sufficiently detailed as 
to save teacher time. More especially significant 
is the fact that most of the references are to 
materials likely to be owned even by smaller 
schools and those having no regular school li- 
brary. There are few references to be looked up 
in traditional adult and college level volumes 
usually found only in larger libraries. 


Howarp T. Cox 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
Des Moines 


You anp Your Money. By Mabel B. Trilling 
and Florence Williams Nicholas. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1944. Pp. xii, 371. $1.80. 
Designed for beginners in consumer educa- 

tion, this textbook is at about the ninth-grade 
level of difficulty. It centers upon household con- 
sumer goods, with five chapters on foods, four 
on clothing and household textiles, two on furni- 
ture and appliances, one on cosmetics, and an 
added chapter on budgeting. 
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Treatment of each commodity includes some. 
thing on its production and marketing. But ma 
jor emphasis is on the desirable characteristic 
in the finished article and how they may be dis 





tinguished by the shopper. The assistance given 
by informative labeling and the protections af 
forded by federal regulation are highlighted, 

Within these limits the book is a competent 
piece of work, presenting a large fund of facts 
about goods with only occasional minor errors, 
The teaching aids are fair, the best being a 
“Consumer Quiz” before each chapter, the great. 
est weakness a paucity of references to othe 
sources. The style will scarcely prove attractive, 
for it is flat in tone, a little moralistic, and 
repetitious. 

As a special-purpose reference—a limited cyclo 
pedia of commodity information—such a work 


has considerable value in connection with con, 


sumer education. However, it would be unfor. 
tunate if it should be elevated to the status of 
“the textbook” and allowed to become a con 
trolling factor, as so often happens, in the selec 
tion of subject matter and method of instruction. 
For the book rests on a narrow and relatively 
sterile conception of consumer education. 


Consuming cannot be identified, as the authon\ 


of You and Your Money seem to assume, solely 
with buying. Training in buymanship is worth) 
while; but it is only one phase of the education 
of a consumer, Taken by itself it can neither be 
very interesting, since the catalog of commod¢ 
ity characteristics inevitably grows dull, no 
very functional, since the details are almost cer 
tain to be forgotten before the youngster has a 
chance to apply them. Being consistently frugal 
and “sensible” has little enough attraction even 
for the middle-aged; it has virtually none for the 
normal adolescent. 


But education toward economical manage. 


ment as a means to better satisfaction of the 
student’s wants would have entirely different 
force. Consumer education, so conceived, uséi 
many of the same facts presented in this book, 


but uses them in a different way. It is essentially 


a study of how one may best use his income and 
resources to make the best possible life for him, 
self. The problem is approached through re 
tic, everyday matters of buying and using g 

and services, but self-evaluation of the student! 
life goals and development of a philosophy a 

what he wants most are played up at least @ 
prominently as shrewd and scientific buymat; 
ship. Such consumer education goes beyond 
routine competency; it enriches the student's 1 
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of life, invigorates his urge toward beauty and 
graciousness, and encourages him to plan toward 
joyous, zestful living. That this must be tempered 
with practical sense and provision for the future 
is obvious; but we live in a world rich in con- 
sumer opportunity, and there is no sense in act- 
ing as if the only things worth buying were food 
and clothing and shoes, or the only respectable 
yalues to be sought were bare utility—calories 
and vitamins, warmth and durability. 

Frep T. WILHELMS 
Consumer Education Study 
Washington, D.C. 


A CHALLENGE TO PEACEMAKERS, Edited by Joseph 
§. Roucek. Annals of the Academy of Political 
and Social Science, March 1944. 

INTERNATIONAL FRONTIERS IN EpUCATION. Edited 
by William G. Carr. Annals of the Academy 
of Political and Social Science, September 
1944. 

These two publications are in keeping with 
the high standards and broad policies that have 
characterized past issues of the Annals. The first 
volume deals with the complex social and politi- 
cal problems of those countries in central and 
eastern Europe which now challenge the atten- 
tion of peacemakers. Few regions in the world 
today are more difficult to understand. This is 
particularly true for those of Anglo-Saxon back- 
ground. Recent events have made the under- 
standing of this part of Europe, however, an im- 
perative. Twenty-four articles written by well- 
known specialists are included in this volume. 
These articles are grouped around four sub- 
heads: background studies of the region, nation- 
alistic ideologies and aspirations, special develop- 
ments during the World War II, and the prob- 
lems of planning for peace and reconstruction. 
Social science teachers will find this publication 
an extremely valuable addition to their working 
library in the field of international] relations. 

In the second volume, a new field of growing 
importance is opened up for teachers, After the 
last war, the international relations of educa- 
tion and culture became the concern of only a 
limited number of persons. With the shrinking of 
the world in recent years, many individuals have 
become aware of the need for a planned de- 
velopment of “cultural relations” and interna- 
tional education. This volume brings together 
the thinking of some eighteen specialists on 
present problems and future opportunities in 
this area. The first six articles discuss past efforts 
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announce the forthcoming publication of 


THIS OUR WORLD 


A Pageant of World History 


by Arthur C. Bining, Arthur C. Howland, 
and Richard H. Shryock, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 

















A world history to make pupils conscious 
of the background and relationship of all 
peoples—not only in Europe and the 
United States, but also in China, India, 
Africa, and Latin America. 


Readable in style, well-organized for ef- 
fective teaching, with abundant and inter- 
esting illustrations, and maps prepared and 
checked with special care. 














in the field of international education and sug- 
gest certain lessons that may be derived from 
the experiences of this war. The role of govern- 
mental and non-governmental agencies in the 
promotion of cultural relations and world-wide 
educational activities is explored in a series of 
articles by responsible leaders now identified 
with these agencies. In conclusion, two articles 
are included dealing specifically with the prob- 
lems of education for world citizenship and 
peace. In no other volume can teachers find a 
more comprehensive treatment of present points 
of view and trends in a field which has been 
so aptly termed “the international frontier of 
education.” 
DonaALp G. ‘TEWKSBURY 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


METHODS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE WITH SPE- 
CIFIC HELPS FOR THE TEACHER OF BUSINESS 
Supjects. By Gertrude Forrester. Boston: 
Heath, 1944. Pp. xx, 460. $3.00. 

Social studies teachers were reminded a few 
years ago in the Report of the Commission on 
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Secondary School Curriculum of the P.E.A. en- 
titled “The Social Studies in General Education” 
that we must become guides and counselors, as 
well as social studies teachers, if we are to do the 
best possible job in teaching of the social studies. 
We were told that a real understanding of ado- 
lescent needs indicates that notwithstanding the 
particular guidance set-up in a school, we were 
the logical people on the faculty to assume the 
responsibility for guiding adolescents. 

Judging from a reading of Miss Forrester’s ad- 
mirable volume, this advice to social studies 
teachers was sound. Early in this volume on 
methods of vocational guidance we find reference 
to the idea that the materials to be presented in 
the book will be grouped under (1) objectives 
of self-realization; (2) objectives of human rela- 
tionships; (3) objectives of economic efficiency; 
(4) objectives of civic responsibility. This sounds 
very much like the four basic needs of ado- 
lescents that are indicated in the volume of the 
Progressive Education Association cited above. 

Studying Miss Forrester’s volume further we 
find reason to believe that the sub-title of this 
book might just as adequately have been en- 
titled “With Specific Helps for the Teacher of 
the Social Studies.”” Among the suggested activi- 
ties are those calling for an emphasis on conser- 
vation education, civic interests, and investiga- 
tions of the development, trends, and probable 
future of occupations. In addition suggestions 
are made that call for careful study of the U. S. 
Census reports, the history of skilled trades and 
their fundamental importance in civilization, 
and the occupational background of such figures 
as Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln. 

But it is decidedly inadequate to think of this 
volume merely in terms of its possibilities for 
the social studies teacher. Its great value lies in 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 


{ 


its important contribution to the vocationg 
guidance movement. As a tool for the guidang 
counselor it not only reviews in a fresh light 
many of the standard practices and procedure 
in vocational guidance, but it introduces ney 
material based on the radio and motion picturg 
as well as fiction and poetry. This volume 5 
decidedly worthwhile for the social studi 
teacher with a guidance point of view. 
ALEXANDER BREINAN | 


Bromx High School of Science 
‘New York City 
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American Association of School Administrators. Twenty. 
Third Yearbook. Paths to Better Schools. Washington: 
American Association of School Administrators, 1945. 
Pp. 415. $2.00. 

‘Counts, George S. Education and the Promise of America, 
New York: Macmillan, 1945. Pp. ix, 157. $1.50. 

De Huszar, George B. Practical Applications of Democracy, 
New York: Harper, 1945. Pp. xvi, 140. $2.00. 

Laidler, Harry W. Social-Economic Movements; An His. 
torical and Comparative Survey of Socialism, Com. 
munism, Co-operation, Utopianism; and Other Systems 
of Reform and Reconstruction. New York: Crowell, 
1944. Pp. xx, 828. $5.00; text, $3.75. 

Lorwin, Lewis L. Time for Planning; A Social-Economic 
Theory and Program for the Twentieth Century. New 
York: Harper, 1945. Pp. xxii, 373. $3.00. 

MacConnell, Charles M., Melby, Ernest O., Arndt, Chris. 
tian O. New Schools for a New Culture; Experimental 
Applications for Tomorrow. end ed. New York: Har 
per, 1943. Pp. xi, 229. $2.50. 

Mitchell, Lucy Sprague and Stall, Dorothy. Our Country. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Our Growing World Series. 
Boston: Heath, 1945. Pp. ix, 310. $1.00. 

Office of War Information. American Handbook. Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 1945. Pp. iv, 508. $3.75. 
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History of American Life. New York: Macmillan, 1927: 
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